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Congressional calendar 

In the first session of the Eightieth Congress, Repub- 
lian leadership in each house maintained control of 
legislation, with Mr. Taft in the Senate and Mr. Halleck 
in the House at the helm. The Taft-Hartley labor bill 
and the confusing rent-decontrol bill were put through. 
An omnibus bill repealing 184 war powers was approved. 
The Senate “consented” to the treaties presented to it. 
With adjournment set for about July 26, barring emer- 
gencies, the Senate and the House are somewhat out of 
step. The former still has the bulk of its appropriation 
bills to pass. The House has overwhelmingly approved a 
bill to permit ex-GI’s to cash $1.792 billions in terminal- 
leave bonds by September 1. The Senate has approved 
the new Presidential succession plan. Action is also ex- 
pected on the unification of the armed services. The 
crucial foreign-aid appropriations await action. The Re- 
publicans will probably raise the minimum-wage provi- 
sion of the Wages and Hours Act of 1938 to sixty cents 
an hour to woo back labor after the jolt of the Labor 
Act, though labor and other groups much prefer the 
sixty-five-cent provision with an escalator clause and 
wider coverage approved in one house last year under 
Democratic leadership. The Taft school-aid bill has 
doubtful prospects. No action is expected in this session 
on universal military training, the Taft health bill and 
housing. The general pattern of work done follows con- 
servative lines, although the complicated labor law great- 
ly increases governmental intervention in industrial rela- 
tions. Having committed themselves to fiscal reform, the 
majority will probably enact a new tax-reduction bill to 
take effect January 1, though the Senate might uphold a 
veto. The much-proclaimed purpose of putting the Fed- 
eral budget on a business-like footing has run afoul of 
discord between the two houses. Juggling and jockeying 
will leave the ultimate reduction in the budget below 
even the Senate’s lower figure. 


The coal settlement 

The last cloud but one on the industrial horizon dis- 
appeared last week when most of the Northern coal 
operators, led by U. S. Steel, signed a one-year contract 
with the United Mine Workers. The only possible ob- 
stacle now to uninterrupted production in the nation’s 
basic industries is a breakdown in negotiations between 
the railroads and their well-organized employes. This 
is unlikely, and so the chances are good that the country 
will be able to live up to its growing responsibilities as 
the world’s number-one Power. While various motives 
(some of them uncomplimentary) have been imputed 
lo Benjamin Fairless, President of U. S. Steel, and his 
associates for granting to the miners the best pay and 
conditions of work they have ever known, it seems to 
us that a growing consciousness of the nation’s position 


in the world and the obligation of industry to support 
it were the main factors in the decision. A protracted 
coal strike at the present time would have been disas- 
trous to the domestic economy and fatal to the Truman- . 
Marshall plan for the reconstruction of Europe. In view 
of these overriding considerations, it is not easy to under- 
stand the grudging response of the conservative press to 
the settlement. A personal antagonism to John L. Lewis, 
who emerged from the negotiations with enhanced pres- 
tige, should not be permitted to obscure the gains made 
by the deserving miners and the benefits of industrial 
peace to the country as a whole. Nor should it be over- 
looked that a settlement like this is a body blow to com- 
munist propaganda all over the world. The industrialists 
responsible for meeting Mr. Lewis more than half way 
are to be congratulated. 


Spanish succession 

The distressing thing about the July 6 Spanish election 
is its unanimity. Reports from Spain during the past 
few months have indicated that differences of opinion 
exist as to the best method of effecting the transition 
from the Franco regime to a permanent form of govern- 
ment. The monarchists in particular, though united on 
the desirability of a king, disagree as to the manner of 
selection and on various other issues. Anti-communist 
Spaniards in exile are unanimous in admittting that 
diversity of political views exists and that it should find 
expression in Spanish politics. But neither the form of 
the recent referendum nor the reported result indicates 
that any alternative was offered the Spanish people save 
the choice between Franco’s succession law and the con- 
tinuation of the present regime. Even abstention was 
made to appear disloyalty to Spain. Undoubtedly Spanish 
popular opinion was consolidated behind the Government 
as a result of the inconsistent position taken by the 
United Nations. Even the most obtuse Spaniard could 
read between the lines and perceive a Russian diversion- 
ary tactic in UN’s sponsoring a censure of Spain at the 
very time the Soviets were taking over the countries of 
Eastern Europe. But that is history now, and hardly 
accounts for the startling unanimity of the Spanish ref- 
erendum. In the cases of Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia 
we got used to hearing electoral counts 80 to 95 per cent 
favorable to the regime in power. Controlled propaganda, 
repression of political opposition and phony election laws 
make such majorities possible. After a decade of waiting 
we had hoped for a more objective expression of Spanish 
opinion. To say the least, those who place their hopes 
in genuinely representative institutions (see the address 
on democracy of Pope Pius XII, Christmas, 1944) are 
disappointed and irritated at the unmistakable signs of 
one-party government on a national scale. Most Ameri- 
cans quite readily admit that the Spanish scene cannot 
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justly be compared with the political tragedy taking 
place behind the iron curtain. But that in itself is a 
dubious distinction. In a government claiming to be 
based on sound Christian and social principles, one ex- 
pects to find more evidence of political maturity and 
honest regard for the conscientious convictions of op- 
ponents. 


May and Garssons convicted 

After interminable publicity, former Representative 
Andrew J. May and Henry and Murray Garsson were 
convicted on July 3 by a Federal jury in Washington on 
charges of bribe conspiracy. May was convicted of 
accepting $53,634.07 in bribes to use his influence as 
Chairman of the House Military Affairs Committee to 
get favors for the Garssons’ $78,000,000 shell-making 
enterprises, which began as a mere letterhead corpora- 
tion. The three men are subject to a maximum of six 
years in prison and a $30,000 fine each. All will appeal. 
The trial highlights the observations made by Hilaire 
Belloc in 1917 in his Cruise of the Nona. An inveterate 
foe of corruption in British politics, Belloc contended 
that the British had nothing comparable to our ruthless 
American system of exposing political corruption. The 
important thing is to take steps now to curtail, not only 
graft, but fantastic profits in time of war. 


The confusing rent law 

New York City, and other areas where “hotel” living 
is common, got a bad case of jitters from the new rent 
law. The decontrol of “hotel” rents—a more precise defi- 
nition would have helped—left thousands in just the 
position landlords wanted. Despite protestations of good 
faith by hotel spokesmen, complaints from permanent 
renters have continued to pour into the city authorities. 
New York’s Mayor O’Dwyer is rushing through a city 
law to protect the hotel-dwellers and to push their rentals 
back to June 30 levels. But other renters have the jitters, 
too. The “voluntary” increases are working just the way 
we should have expected and the law permitted. Prac- 
tically no State is legally authorized at present to protect 
the renters, except possibly by staying evictions. The 
New York State law, passed by the legislature last year, 
contains a joker which prevents it from going into effect 
until all Federal controls are removed. The New Jersey 
emergency law does not become operative until pro- 
claimed by the Governor. Inasmuch as the nation’s rent- 
ers number over 16,000,000, there is plenty of room for 
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inflation as the landlords discover ways and means of 
inducing tenants to agree “voluntarily” to fifteen-per. 
cent rent boosts. Where it will all end is not clear. Cer. 
tainly the supply of dwelling units will not be substan. 
tially greater by next March, when chaos can be expected 
if the depression holds off. One thing has become evident, 
that the housing industry—including labor, builders, 
owners and operators—will have to revise its outlook 
before any permanent improvement in the rental situa. 
tion can be expected. We are reaping the fruits of a 
philosophy of scarcity in housing. Only when an abun. 
dance of moderately-priced homes is available will rent 
decontrol cease to bear the aspects of a calamity. 


Rents and the consumer 

“T wish you’d move so I could get $75 a month for 
that room,” said the friendly landlady to the young pro. 
fessional girl already paying $65 out of a slender salary, 
Then there is the case of the veteran seeking shelter who 
is offered a single room at $65 and several rooms at $85 
to $100—with a ten-per-cent fee to the “locating” agency 
thrown in for good measure. Such cases are not uncom- 
mon in some urban centers, where over a fourth, and 
even a third, of income often goes for shelter. Perhaps 
the landlords are merely trying to make up for the in- 
creased cost of living. Indications are, however, that a 
goodly number have drunk deep of the pleasures asso- 
ciated with 100-per-cent rentals and a sellers’ market. 
Apart from the genuine hardship cases, which even under 
the old rent law could obtain relief, the prevailing psy- 
chology among the genus landlord seems to be to de- 
mand all the traffic will bear. In bygone centuries of 
more straight moral talk and less economic rationaliza- 
tions, the vice woud have been labeled “greed” and no 
more thought of it. Today, the landlords have the realty 
spokesmen to make excuses for them. They pass over the 
instances of relief granted landlord hardship cases under 
OPA. They forget the devices whereby owners and oper- 
ators received the rent-control rates and a lot more be- 
sides. And not a word is said about landlord profits, 
probably on the theory that the gullible public believes 
there are none. Of course landlords number in the mil- 
lions and the vast majority are decent people. But just 
because there are so many, it is inevitable that a good 
percentage should be of the greedy type. These need to 
be restrained. The housing industry should admit the 
fact and stop trying to kid the consumer. 


The situation in Indonesia 

The recent train of events in the Netherlands East 
Indies stems from August 17, 1945, when the Japanese 
Army, two days after the surrender of Japan, proclaimed 
the Indonesian Republic and appointed Dr. Soekarno, 4 
native Indonesian, as President. Soekarno, an active 
leader in the nationalist movement, had been exiled by 
the Dutch in 1934; his “republic” included the islands 
of Java, Sumatra and Madura, containing 51 million of 
the 72 million inhabitants of Indonesia. Due to the ship- 
ping tie-up the Dutch were temporarily prevented from 
taking over, and British troops were commissioned by 
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the Allied Command to accept the Japanese surrender 
and maintain order. Six weeks elapsed, however, before 
the British arrived; meanwhile Soekarno consolidated 
his position. When the Dutch came, they at first refused 
to negotiate with a Japanese collaborator but soon found 
out that he had a strong, popular following. The reasons 
for this support were the rising independence movements 
stirring in all of Asia, the faults of 350 years of Dutch 
colonial rule and the loss of respect which the Dutch 
suffered after their quick defeat in the early part of the 
war in the Pacific. In November, 1946, after fourteen 
months of frequent armed clashes between the Republi- 
can Army and the British and Dutch occupation troops, 
a Dutch-Indonesian agreement was drawn up at Ling- 
gadjati (Cheribon) and finally accepted by both parties 
lat March. This agreement recognized the Indonesian 
Republic as a de facto government and called for the 
formation, by January 1, 1949, of a Federal United States 
of Indonesia, of which the present Republic would con- 
stitute the larger part. The rest of Indonesia—East and 
West Borneo, East Indonesia (the Great East) and Dutch 
New Guinea—will remain under Dutch rule or eventually 
rise to republican status. The U.S.I. is then to be incor- 
porated into a Netherlands-Indonesian Union, along with 
the Netherlands and the Netherlands West Indies. The 
current contention centered around the formation of an 
interim government. A serious threat of armed conflict 
faded for the time when the Republic agreed to the 
Dutch demands for a joint Dutch-Indonesian gendarmerie 
to police Republican areas and for the inclusion of a 
Crown Representative with final authority. Present nego- 
tiations aim to clarify the composition of the proposed 
gendarmerie, to settle the rights of foreign estates and 
to outlaw acts of violence. Many difficulties will have to 
be overcome, since Indonesian extremists and the ex- 
treme Rightists in the Netherlands Parliament are op- 
posed to collaboration. 


Veterans and displaced persons 

President Truman’s urgent appeal to Congress for 
authorization to admit a “substantial number” of dis- 
placed persons from Eastern Europe underscores once 
again the gravity of the problem. The Chief Executive 
reminded Congress of the historically recognized fact 
that the greatness of this country was achieved through 
the persevering labors of immigrants, many of whom 
fled oppression and persecution in their homelands. The 
presidential appeal came concomitantly with the conclud- 
ing testimony on the Stratton bill (H.R. 2910) before 
the Sub-Committee on Immigration of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. Several dozen persons, representing all 
strata of our national life, went on record during the 
hearings as favoring admission of deserving European 
tefugees. Within past months over a hundred national 
organizations have made statements favoring the admis- 
sion. Unfortunately some veterans’ organizations have so 
far failed to appreciate the importance of unequivocally 
confirming at this time our American belief in human 
rights. Yet, on many occasions, the veteran has proved 
himself a persevering fighter against racial and religious 


bias, against unjust housing conditions, against discrim- 
ination harmful to the veteran. The stand of the over- 
whelming majority of veterans on communism is well 
known. At home, the veteran is among the first to com- 
bat any encroachment upon our democratic system of 
government. Abroad, he has fought in defense of our 
country and of human dignity. One would expect, then, 
wholehearted sympathy with displaced persons fleeing the 
vindictive forces of communism. As pointed out in the 
President’s message, these people refuse repatriation to © 
communist-controlled Poland, Ukraine, Yugoslavia, Rus- 
sia and the Baltic States. Surely the American veteran, 
of this war or the last, can understand the feelings and 
justifiable fears of these refugees. It is the Communists 
who are the great exponents of forced repatriation. The 
only elements in Europe which can benefit by the defer- 
ment of permanent resettlement of bona-fide refugees are 
the very forces of chaos and disorder already working to 
turn the European continent against the ideals for which 
so many Americans made the supreme sacrifice. 


Argentina joins the chorus 

President Juan Perén waited until the free world got 
through celebrating our Fourth of July, not unflattering- 
ly, as “Interdependence Day” before launching his im- 
pressive, neatly-staged dramatization of Argentina’s con- 
cept of “peace in our times” and of her role as a great 
power in its building. For this relief, much thanks; 
though it would have been even more welcome and re- 
assuring a year ago. Mystified and no little pained, right- 
ly or wrongly, by the endless diplomatic bickerings be- 
tween sworn “good neighbors” during the past two years, 
many of those who caught the broadcast from Buenos 
Aires on July 6 (relayed in five languages over 1,165 
radio stations) were just about ready to write Argentina 
off uncritically as a sulking problem-child of the Western 
hemisphere, when Per6én’s fighting words rekindled a 
great hope. The non-communist world was delighted to 
pick up from B.A. the echo of its unanimous belief, 
often stressed by Pope Pius XII, that “humanity can be 
saved only by a constructive peace, not by ideological 
struggles which destroy material, spiritual and moral 
values”; the family warning that “we must substitute 
plenty for misery without making the unpardonable mis- 
take of turning aid into charity”; the Christian Demo- 
cratic implications of an ideal of domestic peace through 
“the abolition of both totalitarian and capitalistic ex- 
tremism . . . by dignifying work and humanizing capital 
to ensure cooperation instead of struggle of ideologies 
. . . to trust in evolution and to defend social justice.” 
With this noble statement of purpose at last on public 
record, we may now pray confidently, as we pray for 
ourselves, for the grace that performance may forthwith 
measure up to profession. Specifically, we hope we have 
heard the last of those rumblings of national syndicalism 
(fascist style) which so shocked our AFL visitors to 
Argentina a year ago, and caused even the Central Com- 
mittee of Argentine Catholic Action to protest the intro- 
duction of “the monopolistic criterion of the unique 
trade union, which is contrary to sound principles of 
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trade-union liberty as found in natural law, the Christian 
teaching, the spirit of the national Constitution and the 
practice of the democratic countries.” The success or 
failure of the forthcoming inter-American Conference of 
Foreign Ministers at Rio de Janeiro, and of many another 
peace parley besides, may well hang on the speedy return 
of Argentina’s potentially Christian voice to our hemis- 
pheric chorus. 


Soviets strengthen hold on Poland 

Simultaneously with their offensive abroad, the Rus- 
sians unleashed a new wave of terror in Poland. Latest 
reports stress the all-out Soviet attack on brave but 
helpless democratic elements of the population. A ruth- 
less totalitarian machine, supported by the Soviet army 
of occupation, is attacking Stanislaw Mikolajczyk’s 
Peasant Party, the Democratic Socialists and the Na- 
tional Democrats. Polish underground forces are marked 
for complete liquidation. While awaiting the outcome 
of negotiations for a Vatican concordat, direct attack is 
not made on the Catholic Church but the indirect war 
of attrition goes on. In many districts farmers are forced 
to desert Mikolajczyk’s party and join Czeslaw Wycech’s 
communist group. The peasant youth organization, Wici, 
is completely communist-dominated, its chairman, Stefan 
Ignar, being a well-known Party member. No indepen- 
dent socialist movement is left in Poland. Prewar social- 
ist leaders have either been killed or deported. Among 
the leading Communists who came to disrupt the Polish 
Socialist Party are: Premier Joseph Cyrankiewicz, Stanis- 
law Schwalbe and former premier Edward Osubka- 
Morawski. The pro-soviet Warsaw rulers regard the Na- 
tional Democrats, core of the anti-nazi resistance, as 
in league with Mikolajczyk’s party and hence have sub- 
jected them to an unprecedented series of political trials. 
Despite the proclaimed amnesty, the underground is 
far from disbanded. The Army, aided by the Internal 
Security Corps (KBW), carries on a continuous man- 
hunt for members of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army and 
the Polish underground forces known as WIN and NSZ. 
Meanwhile the economic sovietization of Poland is in 
full swing. Government-owned department stores (uni- 
versmags) are replacing private retailers. Poland’s com- 
plete economic isolation from the West is the next logical 
step. 


Government lending agencies 

Did you know that in June, 1946, when the Secretary 
of the Treasury issued his annual report, thirty-five 
Federal agencies were in the lending business? That 
fourteen of these, by reason of their extensive activities, 
deserved to be classified as major lending agencies, 
having made loans over the years—since 1917, to be 
exact—totaling $41.2 billions; that as of June 30, 1946 
only $265,000,000, including interest and principal but 
excluding write-offs, was in default—less than one per 
cent of the total loaned? Well, we did not know these 
things either, and even now, after having read about 
them in the Congressional Record for July 1, 1947 (p. 
8131), we can scarcely believe our eyes. In common with 
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most of our fellow citizens, we were aware, of course, 
that the Federal Government had loaned astronomic 
sums of money, especially over the past fifteen years, but 
we did not suspect that the lending operations had turned 
out so well. After all, most of the loans had been author. 
ized by Congress and were largely made in circumstances 
where private credit was not available, due to depressed 
business conditions, poor risks, etc. We thought that most 
of the money had been poured down the drain, to beat 
the depression and to win the war, with what the cop. 
servative editorial writers call “New Deal prodigality,.” 
It is a pleasant surprise, indeed, to learn that these vast 
operations have been conducted with efficiency and suc. 
cess. Incidentally, of total loans of $41.2 billions, private 
business obtained almost $9 billions, private and public 
housing more than $7 billions, and agriculture $242 
billions. And the vast majority of these loans were made 
by an Administration which has been accused of favorit. 
ism toward organized labor! 


When Russian brides say “yes” 

More than once we have made the point, in the interest 
of realistic thinking and planning for world cooperation, 
that Soviet Russia conceives “human rights and funda. 
mental freedoms” in terms of equal freedom for all, 
without distinction of race, color, creed or sex—to serve 
the Soviet State. That this isn’t so much “theory” cooked 
up out of an encyclical, or just convenient material for 
debate with Henry Wallace, those Britons and other 
“foreigners” (even diplomats) who have known and 
loved Russian women well enough to marry them are 
learning the hard way. They have found out that even 
the Russian nevietska may say only a qualified “yes” at 
the altar. For better or for worse she remains perma 
nently at the disposition of the Soviet Government. For 
a late and very instructive instance, Mr. George Okulitch, 
former Canadian military attaché at Moscow, had the 
hardihood to ask permission to bring his Russian-born 
bride (they were married in 1944) home to Canada. 
Exceptionally, the “intervention of important people” 
brought about the happy reunion a year ago; but not 
before Mr. Andrei Vishinsky, Soviet prosecutor and 
pundit, had made it plain once more that the USSR 
clings to its own peculiar notion of woman’s place in the 
home and in society. Why not call it by its real name— 
totalitarian? We did when Hitler and Mussolini lectured 
us on the same subject a few semesters back. “The duty 
of a Russian woman is to produce Soviet children,” says 
the Russian Deputy Foreign Minister, adding insult to 
injury by the egregious assumption that Mrs. Okulitch 
is now committed to produce them “for the Canadian 
Government.” There was some dubiously comic relief in 
Comrade Vishinsky’s homily, to the effect that “women 
talk too much and give the wrong impression of the 
Soviet Union,” and that “most women who marry for 
eigners are the wrong type to be examples of Russian 
womanhood.” But the main theme is clear enough: 4 
Russian woman is the creature of the Soviet State. Alto: 
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A short trip into the Middle West last week convinced 
me that a menacing situation is building up in this coun- 
try. In one day in Detroit, for instance, three heavy 
blows were delivered against the family of low income. 
Closely following the Taft-Hartley labor bill, Michigan 
passed, and the Governor signed, a bill that in some ways 
restricts organized labor more rigidly than the national 
bill. The Michigan bill resembles the Taft-Hartley in this 
also, that labor will have to resort to litigation to get its 
rights; and many labor leaders fear that their treasuries 
will shortly be exhausted. Some even expressed the opin- 
ion that this was exactly what was intended. Ohio, too, 
had passed an omnibus labor bill, but the Governor 
vetoed it and the veto was sustained by the Legislature. 
Michigan also passed a community-property law, which 
will allow husband and wife each to pay on half of their 
total income. The bill was rigged, however, in such a 
way that the savings for those with incomes from $2,000 
to $2,900 will be zero; for those with $3,000 to $3,900 it 
will be just nineteen dollars; while the savings for those 
with incomes of $30,000 will be $3,572. Michigan has 
also heavy sales taxes, which always bear hard on the 
poor. A pack of cigarettes selling for sixteen cents in 
Washington costs twenty-one cents in Detroit. 





On top of that came the Federal rent bill: Authorities 
in Detroit said that they expected evictions to jump from 
the present 1,500 a month to 5,000. There was the 15- 
per-cent increase in rent—voluntary, or else get out next 
March or pay still higher. Most of the larger residence 
hotels made a moderate increase of rentals, but some 
smaller ones were reported as increasing more than 100 
per cent. One of the Detroit newspapers reported: “Even 
the flophouses along ‘skid row’ increased prices for dor- 
mitory beds.” The answer of city authorities to all in- 
quiries was the same: “See a lawyer.” It began to look 
as if litigation were going to cost more than paying a 
higher rent without protest, while landlords who were 
brought to court would lose more than they would gain, 
even if they should win a decision against their desperate 
tenants. 

This wave of legislation that bears more hardly on 
those least able to bear it can scarcely be without effect. 
Workers have suddenly found themselves harassed from 
three sides: the possible loss of union security; trouble 
about rent that will mean more costs no matter how it 
turns out; and worry about high sales taxes on com- 
modities. If they should have time to sit down and figure 
out a pattern in all this, it would not be long before a 
revolutionary situation took shape that might have in- 
calculable consequences. Even Congress’ plan to raise 
minimum wages from forty to sixty cents an hour would 
be a poor way to stop a tidal wave of revolt. 

Witrrip Parsons 
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Marygrove College, Detroit, has issued another of its 
distinctive, and distinguished, yearbooks. This year’s 
theme is “Root and Branch: the Perpetual Timeliness of 
the Early Church Fathers.” Annually, since 1940, a 
single subject has been chosen for exhaustive and schol- 
arly treatment in a series of student essays. Starting with 
“The Guilds,” successive yearbooks have centered on 
Pope Leo XIII’s famous encyclical, .Rerum Novarum; 
the Jesuit Reductions of Paraguay; Peace; the American 
Hierarchy; the Church in Education; Woman. Not only 
is the mark of competence stamped on most of the con- 
tributions but the ensemble is artistically produced. 
>The Holy Father has appointed Msgr. Thomas H. Mc- 
Donnell, National Director of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith since 1936, Titular Bishop of Sela 
and Auxiliary to the Cardinal Archbishop of New York. 
> Through a Jesuit reader comes a “begging” letter from 
& young German schoolmaster (Dr. Guenther Rakete, 
Hamburg-Berne, Beim Farenland 5, British Zone, Ger- 
many) : 
A teacher of grade-school children, I shall be unable 


to continue without writing materials—paper, pen- 
ils, notebooks, pens and ink. Food is a problem, 





too, but more important is nourishment of the mind. 

German textbooks (for geography, physiology, Ger- 

man literature), or English, would be very helpful. 
>» The opening of three new houses for closed retreats 
has been announced in recent weeks. Two will be for 
women: one at Erlanger (a suburb of Covington, Ky.) 
under the direction of Passionist nuns from Pittsburgh; 
the other, at Monocacy Manor, a few miles from Bethle- 
hem, Pa., will be in charge of the School Sisters of St. 
Francis. The third house, for men, is located at Azusa, 
near Los Angeles. The Jesuit Fathers who are to be in 
charge have named it Manresa of the West. 
> LaSalle College’s Signum Fidei medal for 1947 will be 
awarded, upon his return from an NCWC assignment in 
Europe, to Dr. Max Jordan. 
» The O.S.A. in the U.S.A., 1796-1946, written by 
Father Thomas F. Roland, 0.S.A., is an attractive bro- 
chure summing up the 150-year apostolate of the Order 
of St. Augustine in the United States. An Irish Augus- 
tinian, Father John Rossiter, landed in Boston in 1794. 
In two years’ time the first Augustinian parish was 
founded (St. Augustine’s at Philadelphia) and an Ameri- 
can Augustinian province established. Villanova College, 
near Philadelphia, was opened in 1843. Now there are 
two provinces, a vicariate and an Italo-American vice- 
province, with 428 priests, 36 brothers, 309 students of 
philosophy and theology, novices and postulants; 3 col- 
leges, 9 preparatory schools, 43 parishes. A.P.F. 
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An appeal to industry 


“The most urgent need of the present day,” wrote the 
late Pope Pius XI in Divini Redemptoris (“On Atheistic 
Communism”), “is therefore the energetic and timely 
application of remedies which will ward off the catas- 
trophe that daily grows more threatening.” He adds: 

We cherish the firm hope that the fanaticism with 

which the sons of darkness work day and night at 

their materialistic and atheistic propaganda will at 
least serve the holy purpose of stimulating the sons 
of light to a like and even greater zeal for the honor 
of the Divine Majesty. 
A great deal of blood has flowed since those words were 
written in March of 1937, and the catastrophe which 
then impended has since become a dread actuality. More 
than 100,000,000 people in Eastern and Central Europe, 
most of them Christians, are now subject to the atheistic 
yoke of Soviet Russia. Their brothers in Western Europe, 
especially in France and Italy, live in constant fear lest 
the “Iron Curtain” be pushed to the British Channel. 
And throughout the world the Soviet Fifth Column is 
muddying the waters, dividing men of good will. 

We thought of these things the other day while read- 
ing an issue of “Counterattack,” a newsletter of facts on 
communism edited by ex-agents of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. The editors charge that The New Coun- 
cil of American Business, which has attracted a respect- 
able following among liberal-minded businessmen, is a 
“front” organization founded a year and a half ago by 
the Communist Party. Whether this charge is true, we 
leave for others to decide. The point is that it might be 
true; and therein lies one of the tragedies of our times. 

In Divini Redemptoris, Pope Pius XI pointed out that 
it is not sufficient to understand the false doctrine of 
communism and to expose the stratagems by which it is 
propagated; more important still is the positive answer 
to it—the teaching and practice of the Christian way of 
life. Justice and charity are the weapons the Pope recom- 
mended as most efficacious in saving the world from 
Soviet barbarism. And to make these virtues prevail in 
the marketplace he appealed “in a special way” to Chris- 
tian employers and industrialists. “Be mindful of your 
responsibility,” he exhorted them, and he deplored the 
fact that “the right to private property, defended by the 
Church, should so often have been used as a weapon to 
defraud the workingman of his just salary and his social 
rights.” 

But where can liberal-minded businessmen go these 
days for light and encouragement in making Christian 
ideals the norm of economic life? 

To the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, which are the country’s 
two leading business organizations? 
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During Eric Johnston’s incumbency as President of 
the Chamber, the Christian industrialist could haye 
worked with it to realize his ideals, but Mr. Johnston js 
gone now and the Chamber appears to have slipped back 
into its old ultra-conservative rut. The NAM? Even if we 
grant that Cyrus S. Eaton, the Cleveland tycoon, was too 
severe in demanding that industrialists begin an indus. 
trial-relations reform “by muzzling such organizations as 
the National Association of Manufacturers,” no liberal. 
minded businessman would conceivably go to the NAM 
for salvation. 

And so we have “The New Council of American Busi- 
ness,” which is allegedly a communist front, taking some 
of the stands on domestic issues which business groups 
ought to take, and thus making a great appeal to people 
who hate communism but realize at the same time the 
need for economic reform. 

What a paradox! But what a tragedy, too. Isn’t it 
about time that our Christian industrialists took a good, 
honest look at themselves and the world about them; 
that they quit mouthing slogans and following like sheep 
a leadership that has failed them; that they banded to- 
gether to make the religious ideals they profess the guide 
and rule of the marketplace? 

They could begin in no better way than by spending 
a quiet, reflective weekend with Divini Redemptoris, for 
that short document contains more wisdom about our 
times than all the pronouncements of the NAM and the 
Chamber of Commerce put together. 


Between two worlds 


Out of the darkness of the Second World War came the 
glimmering hope that the sixty-odd nations of the world 
would recognize their mutual interest in banding to- 
gether to substitute peaceful mechanisms for the bar- 
barities of total war as a means of settling differences 
The United States, twice drawn into the vortex of the 
waste and carnage of modern warfare, took the initiative 
under President Roosevelt. 

It is worth recalling that we had a double obligation 
to world order. First, as the richest, least harmed and 
most advanced nation on this planet, we alone were in4 
position to take the lead. Second, we had defaulted on 
our obligation to take the lead after the First World War. 
It took our people a whole generation to move out of 4 
selfish isolationism into the broad daylight of our tre 
role in a twentieth-century system of worldwide politica 
and economic cooperation. 

We knew from the embarrassment we suffered as 4 
ally of Soviet Russia during the war that the system of 
international cooperation embodied in the United Ne 
tions hinged on the doubtful desire of Russia to work 
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out a modus vivendi between her aggressive communism, 
with its ideological momentum towards expansion 
throughout the entire world, and our adoption of a live- 
and-let-live policy. Some influential American leaders, 
such as the late Wendell Willkie, the visionary Henry 
Wallace and former Ambassador Davies, became the 
spokesmen for fairly large groups who considered any 
threat of Russian aggression a “bogey.” On the other 
extreme were hard-headed “realists” and nationalists, of 
whom Colonel R. R. McCormick of the Chicago Tribune 
was the most vociferous spokesman, who voiced the pes- 
simism of those who saw no hope of bringing Russia 
into the fold, even on the basis of a fairly stable equili- 
brium of opposing ideologies. 

The successful movement which launched the United 
Nations, though drawing support from the extreme op- 
timists, gained the adherence of moderates who calcu- 
lated that Russia, without changing her colors, might 
have the good sense to see that her long-range interests 
would be better served if she pursued a policy of limited 
objectives and contented herself with such security and 
penetration as she could accomplish by peaceful means. 

After exhausting our patience with Russian obstruc- 
tionism in the UN, the United States has been forced by 
her own need of security and by her moral obligation to 
the victims of the collapse of Europe to come forward 
with the Marshall Plan. Messrs. Bevin and Bidault, re- 
buffed at Paris by Foreign Minister Molotov, have in- 
vited twenty-two European states to meet July 12 to 
implement the plan. Sixteen European countries are in 
a position to accept. Their populations total over two 
hundred million. Torn away are eight countries held 
light in Russia’s orbit, with populations totaling one 
hundred million, without Russia. 

Russia’s alleged objection to the Marshall Plan is that 
it would lead to unwarranted “interference in the inter- 
nal affairs” of European nations. Having already made 
satellite states of Finland, the Baltic nations, Poland, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 
and Albania, the USSR must think we are very stupid 
if she expects us to take that as the real ground of her 
opposition to European reconstruction. By interference 
in Greece and by pouring funds into the Communist 
Party war chests in Italy and France under the leadership 
of Moscow-trained Thorez and Togliatti, the USSR has 
long ago led the way in the worst kind of disruption of 
“sovereign” nations. 

Secretary Marshall rightly branded these objections 
as a “malicious distortion” in his blunt speech of June 
30. His argument that we demobilized the “greatest con- 
centration of military power that the world has ever 
seen” is irrefutable by the still-mobilized Russians. Presi- 
dent Truman’s equally forceful reiteration of the con- 
ditions necessary for a peaceful world in his Monticello 
address on July 4 plainly convicts the Russians of pre- 
venting the realization of those conditions. Both speeches 
tightly announce our determination to salvage what we 
can of the “one world” the Kremlin has splintered into 
two. We have learned at last to take adequate action 
while there is still time. 





The U. S. and world relief 


When crises occur, a nation somehow or other de- 
velops a willingness to do things and accept sacrifices 
which in the light of academic debate might seem in- 
tolerable. Thus we acted during the war, and thus we 
must act again during this period of reconstruction when 
a healthy world economy seems farther away than ever. 

Two years after the war’s close the world’s rate of 
production remains alarmingly low. Agricultural output - 
is still so meager that only prompt action by the govern- 
ments concerned can avert a repetition of last year’s food 
emergency. Hence the Special Cereals Conference which 
opened in Paris on July 9 under the joint sponsorship of 
the Food and Agricultural Organization and the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council. The intent of the con- 
ference is to acquaint the thirty-four member nations of 
the IEFC with the fact that world grain stocks and pro- 
duction seem likely to fall farther below world food needs 
in 1947-1948 than during the crop year just past. 

World shortages of machinery, fuel and other items 
are so well known as to need no stressing. In his letter 
of June 16 to Senator Bridges, Herbert Hoover summed 
up the situation by saying that some of the war-torn 
nations of Europe and Asia have not recovered one-third 
of their pre-war industrial production, while few have 
passed the seventy-five-per-cent mark on food production. 
Yet without production men cannot eat or work or im- 
prove their wretched standards of living. The scarcity 
which prevails drives prices higher and further weakens 
the economy through inflation. That is the picture in 
much of the world today. 

The role of the United States in contributing to eco- 
nomic reconstruction is not merely that of a benevolent 
benefactor. This might well result in reducing the needy 
nations to a state of more or less permanent dependence. 
Economically, too, that role is unfeasible, for, as former 
President Hoover pointed out in the aforesaid letter, 
we cannot go on for any great time with our exports 
exceeding our imports by six or seven billion dollars 
annually. 

Through their own initiative and economic coopera- 
tion the needy nations must use what we give or sell to 
the best advantage in order to recapture their lost pro- 
ductivity. Secretary of Agriculture Anderson at the open- 
ing session of the Paris Cereals Conference warned: 

But neither importers nor exporters will serve their 

common cause if we put our reliance on a raft which 

will not supporiithe load. Plainly a considerable part 
of the solution must come from within the deficit 
countries through the husbanding of their own sup- 
plies most carefully. 
In the matter of food especially, the U. S. has been 
and must continue to be generous. Present prospects 
are that during the 1947-1948 crop year we can export 
14,500,000 tons of wheat. This means nearly half of the 
32,000,000 tons which wheat-exporting countries are 
expected to have on hand for world food needs. 

In exporting such quantities of wheat and other essen- 

tials the U. S. is but doing its duty toward enabling war- 
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torn countries to get back on their feet. It is an integral 
part of the war effort and, if we do not make it now, 
the resulting chaos will cost many times the seven or 
eight billion we may have to contribute during the next 
five years to make the Marshall plan work. 

We must, of course, face the fact that such contribu- 
tions to economic reconstruction put a drain upon our 
own economy. They highlight the need of a constructive 
trade policy which will make it possible for nations now 
receiving our exports to pay at least the major part of 
their debts by selling to the United States. 

The United States’ contribution to economic recon- 
struction during the next few years emphasizes the urgent 
need of keeping prices, distribution and production in 
line within our own economy. For political reasons many 
members of the Government shrink at even the thought 
of rationing or continued allocation of scarce commodi- 
ties needed for export. Economically, it would be wisdom 
to acquaint the American people promptly with the need 
of sacrifice and restraint. 

The American people, once made to see that this is but 
a continuation of the war effort and a duty in justice and 
charity, would bear with more than some of their leaders 
may think. The important thing is that the full import of 
the world economic crisis be brought home to them. 


Teachers’ rights—and wrongs 


How much of the air of frustration and persecution 
pervading our teachers’ convention-halls of late is arti- 
ficially piped in and agitated we have no adequate data 
to determine. But reports from rank-and-file teachers 
returning from the semi-annual convocation and draft 
of resolutions hardly ever fail to reassure us. Executive 
committees, they tell us, are paid to dramatize the im- 
perfections, emergency needs and vested interests of a 
“system” of education, mistakenly called national, which 
is admittedly still hazy in its objectives and a little too 
diffident, nervous and voluble about the validity of many 
of its “progressive” techniques. The result is an exag- 
gerated emphasis, in the convention manifestoes, on 
institutional push and material progress, with only a 
grudging gesture here and there in the direction of the 
personality problems of pedagogy, the creative art 
linking parent, teacher and child in the noblest of human 
professions. 

It may be true, as a recent University of Chicago 
survey suggests, that there are not many “contented 
school systems,” where collective “teacher morale” is 
high, to be found in our prosperous land. It is proverbi- 
ally impossible to content a system. But consolingly few 
of the delegates returning from educational conventions 
seem to be conscious individually that they are being 
“pushed around” mercilessly, as recurring resolutions 
would seem to declare. By and large we should say that 
the American school teacher is just about as content 
with her career as the American mother, and for reasons 
a good deal similar. Those children are waiting to be 
fed and formed. Miss Chips’ economic problem is, of 
course, somewhat different from Mrs. Sullivan’s, and 
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she has been heroically patient with her employers— 
American fathers and mothers—precisely because of 
the cry of the children. But her personal dedication jg 
winning for her at long last, often without the aid of 
organization, sometimes in spite of it, the profession, 
recognition and compensation her European colleagy 
has taken for granted for years. 

We asked her the other afternoon to comment offhand 
on the “Bill of Rights” submitted for approval by the 
National Education Association at their current Cip. 
cinnati convention. There was precious little pessimisn 
and less frustration behind her reply: 

1. Five-year minimum college preparation for 4] 
teachers? Don’t see the need of it anywhere, for the 
elementary grades at least. 

2. Elimination of emergency certificates? Yes, when 
the emergency is over. When will it be over? 

3. Minimum annual salary of $2,400? Yes, $2,00 
to $2,400 is about right to start with. We seem to he 
getting towards it faster than the workingman, and he 
often needs it more. 

4. Tenure-retirement laws with adequate protection? 
“Adequate” means something different from decade to 
decade and from place to place. We should be able to save 
enough to invest in our own and our country’s future 
as God gives us to plan it. Present tenure-retirement pro- 
visions are a big advance over my own teachers’ set-up 
twenty years ago, where they exist at all. 

5. A sound in-service program for teachers? By al 
means; but let the best teachers be given charge, not 
the theorists. What the young teacher, like the young 
child, needs chiefly is spiritual direction and human 
affection. 

6. More democratic procedure in the school program? 
What’s that? I can’t manage to feel democratic in the 
classroom. Except on Monday morning or Friday after. 
noon, I generally feel maternal. 

7. Single salary schedule for elementary and high 
school teachers? No, but the differential shouldn’t be 
as wide as it is. Teaching of adolescents is a more 
exacting, though not more important job, and should 
be recognized as such. 

8. More adequate health program for all children? 
Yes, but don’t attempt to relieve the home of major 
responsibility for the child’s health. We’re doing fairly 
well with our hygiene courses and physical ed. We can't 
be expected to solve the housing problem and do away 
with the slums. 

9. Increased community use of existing school facili- 
ties? Enthusiastically, yes; especially for informal and 
recreational meetings where teachers and these impo 
sible parents and kids can exchange family confidences, 
joys and headaches. 

She didn’t want to appear complacent or over-opti 
mistic, Miss Chips added, especially in view of tlie hor 
rible stories of slave-labor teachers in our “depressed 
areas” heard on the convention floor. But she felt pe 
sonally that there was a lot to be said, hopelessly naiv¢ 
and evangelical though it might sound, for the theory 
that good teaching is largely its own reward. 
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Has Congress 
been modernized? 


Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., Director of the Department of 
Political Science at the University of Detroit, is at present 
serving as a summer Editor of America. Father Hartnett 

recently visited Washington to ex- 





Robert C. Hartnett 


amine the actual operation of the Con- 
gressional Reorganization Act. 





On August 6 of last year Congress passed the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, which embodied long 
overdue reforms in congressional procedure. The Federal 
Judiciary was reorganized along lines suggested by Chief 
Justice Taft as far back as 1925. The Executive Depart- 
ment has been the subject of several attempts at reorgani- 
zation, though the complete overhauling recommended 
by the President’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement in 1939 and the Attorney General’s Committee 
on Administrative Procedure in 1941 has not yet been 
carried out. But the need of modernizing the Legislative 
branch of our National Government was never seriously 
studied until the Second World War threw into high re- 
lief the antiquated methods and equipment with which 
our national legislators were trying to perform their 
accelerated and vastly expanded functions. 

There was no shortage of physicians to diagnose the 
disease. It took several forms, to which the attention 
of the readers of AMERICA was called in these pages 
(“What’s Wrong with Congress?” January 2, 1943, pp. 
347-348). Congress was found to be: 1) too slow in 
grinding out ordinary legislation like tax and appropria- 
tion bills and emergency measures such as those looking 
to price control and rubber conservation; 2) suffering 
from overlapping committees, lack of cooperation be- 
tween identical committees in the two houses, and the 
sometimes fatuous operation of the seniority system of 
appointing chairmen of committees; 3) impotent to keep 
the administration of legislation within the lines intended 
when it was adopted, and ill-equipped to keep a check 
on the expenditure of the huge appropriations it was 
voting—so ill-equipped that whenever a charge was made 
that funds were being wasted or legislation being dis- 
torted, Congress would set up another investigating com- 
mittee to add to the hodge-podge of standing committees 
it already had; and finally 4) totally dependent on Presi- 
dential leadership in the formulation of its legislative 
policy. 

As a result of its own ineptitude, its own lack of data 
on national needs, its own sprawling dispersion of func- 
tions, Congress was in no position to draw up a coherent 
and comprehensive national legislative policy. The vari- 
ous Departments and Agencies of the Executive branch 
were acquiring the services of experienced economists, 
political scientists, industrialists and personnel with high- 
ly specialized training in every phase of the ever-expand- 
ing operations of our National Government. Members 
of Congress were naturally developing an inferiority 
complex. They could criticize, ask questions, make the 
headlines by reiterating charges they read in the news- 
papers or heard over the radio. But they could not 
assume primary responsibility. They were too much in 
the dark about the problems that were rocking the nation. 


And they were grievously exposed to the onslaughts of 
lobbies and the “pressure boys.” They could be swung 
over by anyone who had a story to tell. For the most 
part, it was all news to them. 


BEGINNING OF REORGANIZATION 


In the fall of 1942, Representative Everett M. Dirksen 
of Illinois took the bull by the horns and introduced a 
bill to strengthen Congress. He called it “a four-point 
congressional charter.” Senator Francis Maloney of Con- 
necticut also proposed a joint committee on the conduct 
of the war. These beginnings were described in AMERICA 
(“Can Congress Gear Itself for Global War?” January 
9, 1943, pp. 374-375). Nothing was done for some time. 

Early in 1945 Congress set up a Joint Commitiee on 
the Reorganization of Congress, headed by Senator Ma- 
loney (and after his death, by Senator Robert M. La- 
Follette Jr.), with Representative Mike Monroney as vice- 
chairman. Between March 13 and June 29, 1945 this 
Committee held thirty-nine public hearings and heard 
the testimony of 102 witnesses, including forty-five mem- 
bers of Congress. It received, in addition, written state- 
ments from thirty-seven members of Congress and from 
many interested private citizens. It enjoyed the services 
of Dr. George B. Galloway as staff director, Dr. Galloway 
having been chairman of the standing Committee on 
Congress of the American Political Science Association, 
one of the prime movers in the drive for congressional 
reform. He has since published Congress at the Cross- 
roads. 

Public opinion had been rallied around the movement 
by the publication of several books and studies, such as 
This Is Congress, by Roland Young, of the staff of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee; A New Constitution 
Now, by Henry Hazlitt of the New York Times (who 
urged a complete turn-over to the British parliamentary 
system); Can Representative Government Do the Job? 
by Thomas K. Finletter, formerly of the State Depart- 
ment; and the National Planning Association’s booklet, 
Strengthening Congress, by Robert Heller. 

The Report of the Joint Committee on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Congress was published on March 4, 1946, a 
year after the Committee had been appointed. Within 
thirty-five pages, it recommended the reduction of the 
number of congressional committees and many improve- 
ments in their procedure; the establishment of majority 
and minority policy committees; the improvement of re- 
search and staff facilities for Congress as a whole, for 
its committees and for individual members; the strength- 
ening of fiscal control; the more efficient use of con- 
gressional time (by relieving Congress of the business 
of governing the District of Columbia, by delegating 
private claims to agencies and courts, etc.); and the 
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registration of lobbies. It made various recommendations 
regarding the disposition of physical facilities on Capitol 
Hill, and suggested some practical improvements in the 
format of the Congressional Record. As a bait to the 
brethren, the Committee suggested increased pay and a 
pension system, both designed to hold and attract valu- 
able personnel. 

Many were disappointed that the Committee had de- 
cided to keep its hand off the sacred cow of the seniority 
system. But as Talleyrand once said, “Politics is the art 
of the possible.” To have incurred the opposition of the 
most powerful figures in Congress—those who had been 
there longest—would have imperiled all chances of get- 
ting a reform bill through. It was no fault of the Com- 
mittee that such widely-supported reforms as the use of 
electrical methods of voting, the limitation of filibuster- 
ing in the Senate and the appearance of heads of Depart- 
ments on the floor for questioning found no place in its 
Report. For the scope of its investigation had been lim- 
ited by the Concurrent Resolution which gave it birth 
to reforms apart from floor procedure. 


THE LEGISLATURE REORGANIZATION ACT 


The Report suffered several casualities in the process 
of passage. The proposal of majority and minority policy 
committees, with proper staffing, was knocked out by 
party leadership. The Joint Legislative-Executive Coun- 
cil, intended to close the gap between the Executive and 
Legislative branches, went by the board. The provision 
of an administrative assistant for each member of Con- 
gress, at $8,000 a year, to relieve him of “non-legislative” 
work (acting as “Washington representative” of his con- 
stituents, which consumes three-quarters of the time of 
some members of Congress), was scrapped. The recom- 
mendation of a Congressional Personnel Office, which 
was to keep the appointment of numerous staff aides 
from becoming purely political, proved a little too high- 
minded for the rank and file. 

In a separate bill (which has escaped the notice of 
some commentators), the Senate restored two of these 
provisions for itself: the majority and minority policy 
committees, with adequate staffs, and the administrative 
assistants to unburden Senators of the chores their con- 
stituents expect of them. 

The major achievement of the Act, of course, was to 
reduce the number of standing committees in the House 
from forty-eight to nineteen and in the Senate from 
thirty-three to fifteen. This was done by combining com- 
mittees with closely-related jurisdictions. For example, 
the new Committee on House Administration consolidates 
six of the old standing committees. Provision was made 
for a “legislative budget” by requiring the revenue and 
appropriations committees of both houses to determine 
over-all Federal expenditures and estimated receipts sixty 
days after each session opens. This was expected to bal- 
ance the “in-take” and “out-go” of Federal finances. 
More adequate staffing of Congress satisfied a widespread 
demand. These and a number of other improvements add 
up to a long step in the modernization of the national 


Legislature. 
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How Has It Workep Out? 


The reduction in the number of standing committees 
has been partly nullified by the multiplication of sub. 
committees, which now run to as many as the old stand. 
ing committees. But Representative Monroney believes 
that this habit of setting up subcommittees will die out, 
The important Banking and Currency Committee in the 
House, for example, always meets in full committee, 
Each standing committee is allowed four staff experts at 
salaries ranging from $6,000 to $8,000 a year. There has 
been a tendency to upgrade clerks. But in general the 
staffing has proceeded slowly. Most committees have 
added only one or two experts, and they have been com. 
petent men. James J. (“Puddler Jim”) Davis, Secretary 
of Labor under three Presidents and Republican Senator 
from Pennsylvania from 1930 to 1945, has been given 
an $8,000-a-year job with the Senate Civil Service Com. 
mittee. This appointment is making the position a reward 
for an old Party wheel-horse, contrary to the purpose of 
the Reorganization Act. Senator Vandenberg has given 
the position of administrative assistant to his son. This is 
one way of avoiding what many feared would be the 
result of engaging high-caliber assistants, the breeding 
of competitors. Congressmen are pretty careful whom 
they employ in their offices, since they all have work 
which has to be done efficiently. 

The additions to the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress have 
failed to satisfy the needs 
of members, who find the 
work of the Service some 
what too academic. The 
House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on June 26 of this 
year chopped $200,000 from 
the salary allotment of the Service, on the ground that 
congressional committees are relying more on their own 
professional and technical staffs and on the newly-organ- 
ized House Office of Coordinator of Information. The 
House seems to think good journalists can do the work 
they want done better than overly-academic scholars. 

The Legislative Budget got tangled in this session’s 
sharp political struggle over reducing the budget and 
reducing taxes. The Republican House voted a $6-billion 
reduction of the President’s budget. The Republican 
Senate voted only a $4.5-billion reduction. An enormous 
amount of time has been spent by the Appropriations 
Committee and Subcommittees of the Senate in holding 
public hearings on most of the bills, in accordance with 
the Reorganization Act. By the end of June, the close 
of the fiscal year, only one appropriation bill had been 
sent to the White House. Three were in conference, and 
one was ready for conference action. The rest were it 
various stages of passage, mostly in the Senate. A way 
will have to be found to speed up such measures in the 
upper house. 

Mr. Dirksen, a member of the House Appropriations 
Committee, is confident that by next year the additiond 
staffing of that Committee and the installing of modem 
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accounting machinery will result in much greater effi- 
ciency and speed than the House has ever known. He 
contends that his Committee simply did not have time 
this year to utilize the modern facilities put at its dis- 
posal by the Reorganization Act. 

The Act requires that Congress adjourn “not later than 
the last day (Sundays excepted) in the month of July in. 
each year, unless otherwise provided by Congress.” 
Members have been aiming at July 26 as the date of 
adjournment. They would not like to make an exception 
the first year the new provision is in force. Mr. Monroney 
thinks the provision had the good effect of getting Con- 
gress down to business early. No one can deny that an 
exceptionally heavy load of controversial legislation has 
fallen on the Kightieth Congress, especially in view of the 
Republican drive to pass the Taft-Hartley labor bill and 
to make drastic reductions in appropriations for various 
purposes. 

This brings us to the operation of the Majority Policy 
Committee in the Senate. The handling of the labor bill 
in that house, both in Committee and on the floor, was 
a good demonstration of what we mean by the demo- 


Catholic youth 


cratic legislative process, altogether apart from the in- 
trinsic merits of the measure. Debate was free, and party 
discipline, on the Republican side, worked well. It did 
not work well on the Democratic side, through no fault 
of the procedure set up under the Minority Policy Com- 
mittee. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Modernizing Congress is not the work of one session. 
It takes time for members to avail themselves of new: 
facilities. Mr. Estes Kefauver, Representative from Ten- 
nessee, has done the cause a great service by publishing 
his 20th Century Congress to point out improvements 
which still await adoption. Thanks to the useful sum- 
maries and schedules in the Congressional Record (the 
result of the Reorganization Act) the public can follow 
the work of Congress much more easily than before. 
More citizens should follow the proceedings in Congress. 
They should keep pushing until the present Act is car- 
ried out fully, or revised in the light of experience, and 
until additional improvements are put through. The job 
is more than half done. It should be finished. 


Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., is professor of Patristic Theology 
at Woodstock College, Maryland, and Associate Editor of 
Theological Studies. Father Burghardt pursued his doc- 
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“Now I feel as if I belong to someone,” he sighed. 
You'd appreciate that sigh, had you grown up with 
the teen-ager who breathed it. Grown up in Oklahoma— 
not in Tulsa, but in “the sticks,” where a Catholic is a 
curio, where “Catholic Church” is synonymous with ugli- 
ness and smallness, where your whitewashed chapel is 
shaded by Baptist brick or Methodist stone. 

You’d relish that remark, had you seen that boy’s 
vision, dreamed his dream—a vision in which you 
emerged from your twentieth-century catacombs, in which 
every face you turned to was Catholic, every syllable 
uttered was tinged with the supernatural; cathedral 
spires glistened in the sun; priests and nuns rustled by 
with a smile; and you felt, for the first time in your life, 
“at home.” 

That vision recently became reality in Oklahoma. On 
the first five days of June, 1947, 435 out-of-town dele- 
gates met in Tulsa with almost 300 “natives,” at lovely 
Monte Cassino, the Benedictine Sisters’ school, for Okla- 
homa’s second State-wide Catholic Youth Convention. 

They gaped at Holy Family Con-Cathedral and at the 
modernistic Christ the King. They met forty per cent of 
the diocesan clergy; talked with Holy Ghost Fathers, 
with Augustinians, Benedictines and Jesuits; rubbed el- 
bows with Vincentians and Fathers of the Precious Blood, 
Trinitarians and Oblates of St. Francis de Sales; con- 
tacted almost all the seventeen communities of Sisters in 
the diocese. The homeless experienced the hospitality of 
Nazareth at the open hearths of Tulsa; and the auto- 


graph-hunters pounced upon a victim after their own 
hearts—Bishop McGuinness. 

The Youth Convention is the bishop’s favorite child; 
he fathered it in 46 when he brought close to 600 high- 
school youngsters to Monte Cassino to whip things into 
shape. His purpose in this undertaking is twofold: to 
send every delegate home with Pentecostal fire, and to 
train leaders. Underlying this twin aim is the exigency of 
Southwest Catholicism: to assemble the boys and girls 
from rural areas—where the Church is small and tumble- 
down, where pity and condescension are the persecutor’s 
axe—and have them meet with other Catholics, see that 
they are not alone, breathe Catholic air and return home 
strong with the Church’s solidarity in Christ. 

Long-range planning for the 1947 Convention was the 
work of the Diocesan Youth Committee, with Father 
Gavan P. Monaghan, Superintendent of Schools, as 
chairman. The job of carrying out the plan fell to Father 
Don J. Kanaly, recently appointed youth director of the 
diocese, and Father Leo Hardesty. Preparation included 
two regional meetings in each of the thirteen sections of 
the Oklahoma City-Tulsa diocese. 

The theme of the Convention was “Christ and Youth”; 
the unifying thought, “I am the vine, you are the 
branches”; the prayer that opened and closed each ses- 
sion, a Students’ Prayer that thrilled Catholic Tulsa: 


Lord Jesus, we offer Thee this day all our prayers, 
our hopes and struggles, our joys and sorrows. 
Grant to us and to all our fellow students the 
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grace to think like Thee, to work for Thee, to live 
in Thee. 
Make us able to love Thee with all our hearts and 
serve Thee with all our strength, 
Thy Kingdom come in all classrooms, recreation, 
and in all our homes. 
May those of us who today may be in danger of 
sin remain in Thy grace. 
May those of our companions whom death has 
called rest in peace. 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, bless the young Christian 
students. 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, sanctify the young Chris- 
tian students. 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, Thy Kingdom come 
through the young Christian students. 
Mary Immaculate, Queen of the Apostles, pray 
for us. 
Delegates to the Convention were separated into two 
main groups: the ninth-graders and the tenth-to-twelfth- 
grade students. Each day was divided into three sessions; 
each session began with a thirty-minute talk by a priest: 
on the Church, Prayer, the Sacrifice of the Mass, the 
Offertory, Holy Communion, the Sacrament of Recon- 
ciliation, Vocations, the Lay Apostolate in Oklahoma. 
After each talk the delegates broke up into groups of 
fifty to discuss the talk. Discussion over, a general as- 
sembly followed, with one outstanding delegate from 
each discussion group reporting in summary the impor- 
tant features of that discussion. In addition, a Planning 
Committee, composed of a boy and girl from each dis- 
cussion group—the seedplot for future leaders—met 
three times to talk over problems confronting modern 
youth and to lay plans for future conventions. 

But Catholic life takes in the whole of life; and so the 
evenings were dedicated to entertainment, supernatural- 
ized fun. There was Amateur Night, a delightful mixture 
of performances of classic music and boogie-woogie; 
there was an impromptu songfest, and there was the 
dance at Augustinian Cascia Hall, with that time-honored 
youth-convention problem—rationed men. 

Deeply etched in every delegate’s memory is the 
Candlelight Procession: 800 candles flickering in dark- 
ness; 800 voices raised in song; 800 figures winding 
along Monte Cassino’s paths to the Grotto of Lourdes; 
800 bowed heads as Bishop McGuinness raised the mon- 
strance in triple benediction. 

On the last morning there was the Pontifical Field 
Mass. Time will erase with difficulty the picture of those 
500 teen-agers, aflame with new-found strength, filing up 
reverently to receive their God from the hands of their 
bishop, as the choir softly murmured Panis Angelicus. 

Perhaps one must live in rural Oklahoma to appre- 
ciate how youngsters can hang on a lengthy spiritual 
talk with all the open-mouthed eagerness of the first 
Christians. Mary Sue, for example, was the only Catholic 
in her class. Her valedictory at graduation, built around 
Ascension Thursday, was termed by a Protestant min- 
ister the best sermon in his experience. “Father Sulli- 
van’s talk on the Church,” remarked Mary Sue, “made 
me see the strength of the Church, the universality of 
Christ. It made me hope most fervently that every student 
would do his utmost to share his love of God with some- 
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one else. It’s wonderful to think that this is one instance 
in which the process of sharing is one of multiplying, 
not dividing.” 

For maximum interest and pleasure the teen-agers un- 
derstandably fastened on the discussions following the 
talks. The discussion on vocations is an example. The 
present writer played referee to one group; two Sisters 
of the Precious Blood were in the thick of the fray, and 
half a hundred boys and girls were refreshingly, disarm. 
ingly, almost brutally frank. 

The question was raised: what cripples the cause of 
vocations? Primarily, came one answer, nuns who give 
you a vocation and embarrass you publicly. Next, priests 
and nuns who take unfair advantage of their position of 
authority. Third, the fact that so many nuns are an un- 
known quantity outside the classroom. Finally, the in- 
sinuation, by silence at least, that the only “vocation” is 
that to the religious life. 

How may vocations best be fostered? On this point 
the youth of Oklahoma are one: 1) good example; 2) an 
attitude of happiness and contentment, a sense of humor, 
sympathetic understanding; 3) an interest in sports, 
dances, etc., without loss of dignity; 4) tact in broaching 
the subject of vocations, and respect for a youngster’s 
natural reluctance to publicity on the subject. 

What did the teen-agers themselves value most in the 
Convention? Their reactions, 
as expressed, are unique 
in their simplicity—unique 
because dictated by unique 
conditions. Norma, for in- 
stance, is a high-school se- 
nior, one of fifty-two Cath- 
olics in a population of 13,- 
000. “The experience I treas- 
ure most,” she says, “was 
the chance to meet with other Catholic youngsters.” So, 
too, Rita, a colored girl of seventeen, ready for college 
and a sociology major: “What I liked best about the 
Convention was just being with Catholics.” 

Tom, accepted for St. Louis University, summed it up 
this way: “The Convention gives those who consistently 
live in a non-Catholic atmosphere the opportunity of 
living in a Catholic environment; gives one the feeling of 
being a member of a group in the crusade, not merely 
an individual; shows how recreation can be both Chris- 
tian and enjoyable; discovers the potential leaders; puts 
the finger of the priest on the pulse of youth, and gives 
the young a chance to know their priests.” 

As remarkable as it is undeniable is the fact that some 
of the outstanding delegates never saw the inside of a 
Catholic school. The explanation? Father Monaghan will 
tell you that three factors are especially operative: 4 
good home life, a zealous pastor and the Religious Corre- 
spondence Course conducted by the Sisters Adorers of 
the Most Precious Blood, from Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Sobering to priests and nuns and brothers was a deep- 
seated dissatisfaction voiced by Oklahoma’s high-school 
lads and lasses. They do not want the catechism all over 
again. They want high-school religion taught in such 4 
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way that the message of Christ is presented as “always it: “We are reaching, or influencing, through the Con- 


fresh, always revolutionary, always infinitely interesting.” vention the vast majority of Catholic students attending 
They want the truths of Christianity presented as prob- Catholic schools; we are reaching the vast majority of 
-- lems. They want classroom discussions, debates. They Catholic students attending public schools in communi- 
‘The want each truth presented as part of a pattern. They ties where there are no Catholic schools; but we are 
nalts want to be shown, as one boy phrased it, “that the denial reaching very few of the Catholic pupils attending public 
j _or rejection of any divine truth hy society results in schools in communities where there are Catholic schools. 
be disaster, spiritual and material.” That is the problem confronting Oklahoma and probably 
One young man told the clergy of Oklahoma very most of the United States. Until this is solved, we will 
eal bluntly: “We know the catechism; we are good Catholics, not have found the solution to the léakage in the Church.” 
gies yet we are not leaders. Show us how to be leaders.” To solve that problem, the youth of Oklahoma are 
sate The priests of Oklahoma—a hundred-odd in a diocese inspired by a holy impatience. They feel that the Con- 
ini which numbers one Catholic for each of its 70,000 square vention is a splendid beginning; but, with the restless- 
kee miles—have sworn to show them how. If present plans ness of awakened youth, some have little patience with 
ae go through, twenty-five boys and twenty-five girls, chosen a long-range program. They want “the answers” in cap- 
4 from the cream of the Convention, will gather in August sule form. To which the twenty-year-old youth secretary 
for an intensive course in Catholic leadership. of the Convention replies in her quiet way: “Nothing of 
voiait There is much to be done. As Father Monaghan sees lasting value was ever done in a hurry.” 
) an 
mor, 


Alphonsus Diemer is a young Canadian farmer living in 
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orts, Cooper at wes southwestern Ontario. Mr. Diemer has followed closely and 








= —" actively the various aspects of the cooperative movement 
and collectivism from both the producer and consumer 
P angles, and has written on the subject 
: the Alp honsus Diemer for America before. 
ions, 
mi Consumer cooperatives in England, Australia, New Zea- Consumer cooperatives do not have an organic, self- 
, land and Saskatchewan, Canada, are now under govern- governing control of production any more than does the 
gs ments that term themselves “democratic socialist.” Such profit-business corporation or the collectivist state. As 
“3 regimes represent a sort of humanitarian collectivism, owners of the means of production, all three possess only 
‘ath in which the self-interest of individuals is more or less a mechanistic control, dependent for success on collec- 
— subordinated to social goals determined by public au- tive-bargaining agreements with the second indispens- 
ms thority. able factor in production—organized labor. 
“i This mingling of cooperatives and developing collec- Of course, profit business can control production after 
| tivism poses some important questions. Can consumer a fashion, by starving workers into submission; and the 
So, cooperatives retain a desirable degree of economic self- state can always call in the troops, as England’s Labor 
lege government under the economic planning of a collectivist Government did recently. But such displays of force have 
the state? Will the individual consumer-owners of the retail- no place in the atmosphere of the consumer-cooperative 
wholesale-manufacturing cooperatives still want to con- movement. 
es trol their own enterprises? So far, cooperatives have had little “trouble” with 
ntly In view of the nature of consumer cooperatives today, organized labor, because they make it a policy to treat 
y ot there seems to be a real danger that this control may slip employes as well as or better than comparable profit 
g of away from the consumer-owners into the hands of the businesses. So the unions have concentrated their reform 
rely planning state. efforts on profit business, assuming that the cooperatives 
aris. Cooperatives of the Rochdale type have served the will voluntarily equal any gains made in wages and 
- common man quite well under the regime of economic working conditions. 
p liberalism, helping him achieve some of the dignity, free- But this arrangement is not likely to be conducive to 
dom and security that go with ownership and control of cooperative control of production under a collectivism 
_ the goods and services which he needs to live. But con- that is the champion of the unpropertied wage-earner. 
e sumer cooperatives do have weaknesses, and these will The fact that some of a cooperative’s employes are con- 
- increase in magnitude in a collectivist society. sumer-owners of the employing cooperative does not rule 
wl In the final analysis, the value of cooperation to the out a divergence of interests. It is entirely conceivable 
a individual in terms of security and freedom depends on - that a cooperative might find it desirable to insist on 
wie the extent to which he controls production. Whoever wage rates or working conditions that employes in a 
: controls source materials and the manufacturing of goods collectivist society would not accept. Even though an 
1“ controls the supply of goods. Even though one of the employe, as a consumer-owner of his cooperative em- 
ee chief aims of the cooperative movement is to give the ployer, would share in the savings that would result from 
ve consumer control of production, it is in this very respect an unjust treatment of labor, his extra savings would be 
’ that one of the above-mentioned weaknesses lies. overshadowed by his loss in wage-income. And the em- 
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ploye who was not a consumer-owner would be even 
more ready to seek state intervention. 

Humanitarian collectivism considers matters of eco- 
nomic policy such as quantity of production, prices and 
wages too vital to social welfare to be left to private 
property-owners or to chance. These matters must be 
determined by the responsible planning authority. There- 
fore the state may be expected to control cooperative 
production, at least to the extent necessary to guarantee 
labor a “fair share.” 

Another weakness of consumer cooperatives that grows 
in magnitude under collectivism is found in the degree 
to which the consumer-owner actually participates in 
control of production. In the consumer-cooperative move- 
ment, the individual usually has direct ownership and 
control only in the local retail outlet. Through his local 
unit, the individual then delegates ownership and control 
of the larger distribution and production enterprises. 
Consequently, in the older and larger cooperatives, such 
as England’s Cooperative Wholesale Society, the individ- 
ual’s sense of personal ownership and control is more or 
less diminished. The degree of this indifference is in- 
creased by the individual’s tendency to shift the respon- 
sibility of controlling his cooperative to a class of pro- 
fessional executives, in the name of efficient and effective 
competition with profit business. 

Now, under collectivism, a cooperator who thinks his 
government is all that could be desired (or at least ex- 
pected under the circumstances) would not be likely to 
make any nice distinctions between the regional coopera- 
tive-production enterprises and similar enterprises owned 
by the state. The individual cooperator would notice little 
change if the control of these regional cooperative enter- 
prises slipped into the hands of the government. 

What can the consumer cooperatives do about these 
weaknesses, which are apt to threaten the consumer- 
owner’s control of production in a collectivist society? 
They can shed their theory of the supremacy of the 
consumer! 

Under economic liberalism, which favored the prop- 
ertied producers, it was permissible to defend this theory 
by saying that all people are consumers but not all are 
producers—that concerted consumer action was the only 
way to consumer security. But, in a cooperative, it is 
evident that those members of the consumer body who 
are wage-earning producers have interests that do not 
necessarily coincide with their interests as consumers, or 
with the interests of the consumer body as a whole. A 
man’s position as worker carries real weight in terms of 
human dignity, personal responsibility, sense of service 
and standard of living. Man’s role as worker is too funda- 
mental to be left out of consideration in any social organ- 
ization, cooperative or otherwise. 

In a collectivist society, consumer cooperatives dare 
not hope to retain self-governing control of production 
so long as participation in the ownership, management 
and savings of cooperative-production enterprises is re- 
stricted to individuals acting as consumers. 

It is time for the consumer-cooperative movement to 
carry on with its job of pioneering in social reform by 
introducing some system of organic co-partnership be- 
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tween capital and labor, as advocated in Quadragesimo 
Anno. Cooperatives could make tremendous gains jy 
stability and service by giving their organized employes, 
as employes, some share in ownership, management and 
savings. While this is already being tried to a limited 
extent in both cooperative and profit business, it is stil] 
viewed with hesitant suspicion by both capital and labor, 
Cooperatives have a splendid opportunity, because of 
their history of good labor relations, to take the initiative 
in introducing this reform in their larger distribution 
and production enterprises. 

Then the consumer-owners who are also employes 

would have a personal interest, not just in some retail 
outlet, but in some one of the larger cooperative enter. 
prises. The worker would have something to say about 
the wages and working conditions in the particular enter. 
prise in which he worked. And the cooperative, as an 
employer, would benefit from the many advantages of 
a labor-management co-partnership contract. 
With the whole consumer 
body (as employer) work. 
ing with part of the con. 
sumer body (as organized 
employes) for the common 
good of the cooperative, of 
the industry and of socieiy, 
there would exist a real or 
ganic control of production 
—-strong as only a voluntary 
co-partnership can be. The 
old conflict of interests between producer and consumer 
would be largely eliminated, and the cooperative would 
be capable of governing its part of the economy. 

If the consumer cooperatives should start working with 
their employes in organic unity, whet are the chances 
that a collectivist state would allow them to retain a 
desirable control of production? To simplify matters 
somewhat, let us consider the position of cooperatives 
under the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation (CCF) 
of Canada, a collectivist political party patterned after 
the older Labor parties of England, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

At the outset, it must be understood that this collec. 
tivism is quite different from the socialism that is con- 
demned in the papal encyclicals. In 1943 the Catholic 
Bishops of Canada, assembled in plenary council, de 
clared that the CCF is indifferent from the point of view 
of faith and morals. While socialism and the CCF pro: 
pose a somewhat similar program of economic reorgat- 
ization, the CCF avoids the objectionable Marxist doc- 
trine that is inherent in socialism. The CCF is typical of 
the socialism that Belloc sees blending with economic 
liberalism to form the “servile state.” 

Once in power, the CCF aims either to enter into pro 
duction, or to control production to meet human needs 
by setting up a Central Planning Commission and by 
nationalizing finance, transportation, communications, 
power and “any other industries or services essential 10 
social planning.” A presentation of CCF principles, poli 
cies and program (in an Ontario CCF publication, Pla 
ning for Freedom, p.7), states that “the CCF planning 
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will be completely democratic, both in its aims and its 
methods, maintaining the full responsibility of Parlia- 
ment, democratic elections and the maximum participa- 
tion of the people’s representatives in all the planning 
agencies.” 

Collectivism usually regards cooperatives quite favor- 
ably and considers them an integral part of its socializ- 
ing machinery. One of the first acts of the CCF Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan was to set a precedent in Canada 
by creating a new Department of Cooperation and Co- 
operative Development, which is prepared to “take such 
measures as the Minister deems advisable or as may be 
required by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council for the 
encouragement generally of cooperation and coopera- 
tive development.” 

It would therefore seem reasonable to assume that 
cooperatives under such a government would be allowed 
real participation in both economic planning and admin- 
istration, if individual cooperators cherish their demo- 
cratic freedom enough to work hard at making their 
cooperatives capable of self-government. A co-partner- 
ship contract with labor would be a great aid in strength- 
ening the cooperatives’ case for economic self-govern- 
ment. Without it, consumer coops can hardly hope to 


Mothers help mothers 
to build homes 


convince the collectivist state that they are ready and able 
to control their part of the economy for the common good. 

Cooperatives cannot hope to survive as agents of mu- 
tual self-help in a collectivist society if they do not take 
steps to preserve their voluntary character. By its very 
nature, character-building, mind-developing cooperation 
must spring voluntarily from the activity of a free peo- 
ple. Too much state assistance and interference decreases 
a cooperative’s self-determining vitality until it is a mere 
tool of the government. However, there is room for more 
of the right kind of state encouragement than coopera- 
tives have received under economic liberalism, provided 
the individual continues to do a commensurate part. 

Consumer cooperatives can best ensure a continuation 
of their function as “builders of men” by taking their 
organizations’ employes into co-partnership. 

Whether or not consumer cooperatives will be able to 
retain a self-governing control of production under the 
national planning of a collectivist state is still an open 
question. But the introduction of an organic co-partner- 
ship of consumer cooperatives and their organized em- 
ployes, and of consumer-and-producer cooperatives, can 
be a powerful force in shaping a developing collectivism 
along more democratic lines. 


Auleen B. Eberhardt, housewife and mother living in Des 
Moines, Iowa, has a special interest in ideas and move- 
ments designed to foster the religious life and unity of 

the family. Mrs. Eberhardt has writ- 





Auleen Bordeaux Eberhardt 


ten on various plans along this line 
for a number of periodicals. 





America today has the greatest number of young mothers 
in its history. Many of them were married during the 
war years and they now face the problems of postwar 
readjustment plus the aggravation of shortages and a 
rising cost of living. Their toddlers and runabouts are 
the cause of staggering bills for shoes and clothing. Even 
the cost of feeding babies has nearly doubled, due to the 
upswing in the price of milk, eggs and oranges. 

Consequently there is a growing spirit of restless- 
ness and resentment among the ever-increasing group of 
young mothers who have to face the problems of crowded 
quarters, little or no help, clothing shortages and soaring 
foodstuffs. It is lamentable, but true, that many young 
couples have found their position so unbearable that 
they are turning to the divorce courts for relief. 

The Catholic Church, in her great wisdom, has always 
looked far into the future to determine the best means 
of meeting the needs of her members. Years ago the 
Holy Father urged the formation of study clubs as a 
means of acquainting women with the problems of the 
day. American Catholic women eagerly accepted the 
study-club idea, and today over a million women are 
engaged in this work. 

Among the most practical groups are the Young 
Mothers’ Circles—study units which enable Catholic 
mothers of small children to meet with other young 
mothers who have the same problems. Thus, through 


mutual discussion and study, many mothers find a way 
out of their difficulties—and family peace is maintained. 

Let me tell you of the experience of a group of young 
mothers in my community. 

Five years ago about one hundred young women 
banded themselves into circles of twenty to study prob- 
lems pertaining to the home and children. They met each 
month, in the evenings. During the war years they studied 
an intensive program of religion, child health, child rec- 
reation and nutrition, which enabled them to cope suc- 
cessfully with practically every problem that confronted 
them. When they were in trouble they could turn to one 
of the study-club members for advice and help. They 
felt themselves, not alone, but part of a group, all with 
the same problems. 

Through their contacts with other young mothers they 
found, first of ail, comfort in the knowledge that they 
were not the only ones who had trying conditions to cope 
with. Then they learned to discuss their problems freely 
and thus relieved themselves of emotional strain, which 
so often causes trouble among young couples when chil- 
dren are small and troublesome. And, lastly, they gained 
a working knowledge of the great importance of religion 
in making marriage and child-rearing a success. Let me 
illustrate the point. 

One of the greatest causes of discord between a young 
couple is the misbehavior of their small children. The 
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present-day crop of youngsters is high-strung and emo- 
tional. Their noise and activity (due in part to the strain 
which their parents are experiencing in these days of 
readjustment), coupled with their natural objection to 
any form of restraint, make them a worry to their 
mothers and a trial to their fathers. The results are argu- 
ments and outbursts of anger on the part of their parents 
—and when parents quarrel, children become still more 
unmanageable. 

Many of the young mothers of my acquaintance, how- 
ever, have found that there is a way to manage even the 
most unruly runabout and to win the greatly desired 
obedience without the use of force or excessive energy. 
Their method is to make a child behave well through 
love of the Christ Child. 

One of the outstanding departments in the study clubs 
in my community has to do with teaching religion to a 
child at the age of one year. Pictures of the Christ Child 
are hung in the nursery and pointed out to youngsters 
from the time they are able to notice things. Children 
are taught to say the name of Jesus when they begin to 
speak. The Christmas story is told as soon as they are 
able to understand. The flowers and grasses and fruits 
and trees are used as examples of the goodness of God 
to the people He created. 

The next step is to teach obedience through love of the 
Christ Child, by using the argument that a good little 
boy or girl obeys his or her parents because it is the 
right thing to do. And once a little one knows that he 
is expected to obey his parents, not because of fear but 
out of love, one of the greatest causes of family trouble 
is ended. 

Incidentally, the study of religion has been a great 
aid to parents of older children. Mothers have told me 
of their excellent experiences with family prayer as a 
means of binding children closer to their home—and to 
God. Here is an example. Some months ago a mother of 
four husky boys, aged nine to fifteen, found them almost 
unmanageable. Her husband, shortly after the close of 
hostilities, had again gone back to his work as a travel- 
ing salesman, coming home only on weekends. During 
the other days the mother had the job of keeping the 
boys in order. She was almost at her wits’ end, when she 
was asked to join a Mothers’ Study Circle. Her first im- 
pulse was to refuse—because she had so much to do; 
but she was persuaded to attend a few meetings. She 
arranged with her sister to look after her children on the 
night of her first club meeting. It happened that the 
theme of that meeting was Family Prayer; one after 
another of the members told how they were putting fam- 
ily prayer into practice. Some were saying the Rosary 
every evening; others were going to daily Mass as a 
family group. Others, who had very small children, were 
saying just a few prayers each evening before a shrine 
in the home. One family was reading verses each day 
from the New Testament. 

Looking about her at the normal, happy women, this 
mother decided that if they could have family prayers, 
she could too. She went home from the gathering re- 
solved that she would introduce family prayer at once. 
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The next morning she woke her children half an hour 
earlier than their accustomed hour. 

“Boys,” she said, “I want to talk over something very 
important and I need plenty of time to explain matters 
to you.” Surprised and curious, the boys came down. 
stairs without their customary wrestling, grumbling and 
house-wrecking. After they had eaten a cooked cereal 
(one of the “musts” their mother had also learned at 
study club) she said: “Boys, something is worrying me 
greatly. I need your help to solve a big difficulty.” 

The boys, to her delight, clamored to help. 

“I don’t need money,” she explained. “But I need 
your prayers for a very special intention. Will you pledge 
yourselves to pray with me each day for a favor which 
means a great deal to me?” 

For a moment the boys were speechless. Then the 
eldest lad said “Sure we will, Mom. When do we start?” 

“Now,” answered the mother. “You have fifteen min- 
utes before school. Will you say the Rosary with me?” 

Quick as a flash, the youngest lad dashed upstairs. 
Down he came in a few moments with a picture of the 
Blessed Virgin. “Let’s hang it on the wall in the dining. 
room afd we'll all kneel down and say the Rosary before 
Blessed Mother’s picture,” he said enthusiastically. 

His brothers were pleased with his plan. The mother 

then started the Rosary and each boy led a decade. When 
they had finished praying, their mother thanked them 
and sent them off to school. Thereafter, each morning, 
they said the Rosary as a family group. 
Today this mother is very 
happy. Her sons have be- 
come more obedient, more 
considerate. The older chil- 
dren are now making their 
beds each morning. They 
often help the younger boys. 
They are kinder to one an- 
other. Fighting among them 
is on the decrease. They 
are not running out at night 
with gangs, as they had started to do. 

Catholic women, and especially young mothers, can 
learn much from study clubs. Mothers’ Circles are very 
easy to form. All that is necessary is for a group of 
mothers to agree to a form of study and then to start 
meeting in their homes. It is the proper thing to ask a 
priest to attend the opening meetings and to give the 
group his blessing. Later, the women can carry on alone. 

Material for study clubs can be gained from many 
sources. There are Catholic publications—magazines, 
books, pamphlets, which supply a great deal of material 
on religion. Data on child-health, children’s diseases and 
nutrition can be gained from city health departments, 
from the Government, from State colleges. However, the 
papers studied are not as important as the discussion. 
The real benefit of Mothers’ Study Clubs is that they 
provide an outlet for the discussion of problems that 
trouble young mothers—and that can be solved, very 
often, through advice from other mothers who have gone 
through those difficulties themselves. 
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Books— 


friends or enemies? 





Sister Mary Agnes 





Some people will not lock the stable until the horse has 
been stolen. 

Mr. and Mrs. X are worried because Junior, whose 
failure in first-year mathematics was traced to his in- 
ability to read the problems, is humiliated at being as- 
signed to a remedial reading class and wants to leave 
school. 

Mr. and Mrs. Y are distracted because the latter dis- 
covered a copy of The Wayward Bus, in a modest brown- 
paper cover, concealed among fourteen-year-old Jane’s 
school books. 

These parents ask what can be done about young peo- 
ple’s reading habits. They are asking ten years too late. 

Of course something can be done, even for Junior and 
Jane. But how wise are the parents of Betty Ann! 

On Betty Ann’s fourth birthday, an aunt with a 
psychological turn of mind observed the child’s reactions 
to her gifts. 

“Darling, why did you hug that book?” she wanted 
to know. 

Darling beamed. “It’s got a story in it.” 

“What story?” 

“It’s a surprise. When Daddy reads it to me Ill know 
it.” She placed the book on the table, carefully, lest the 
story fall out. Then she added: “When I go to school, 
I'll learn to read my own stories.” 

Her aunt took the cue. “Then you'll have lots of sur- 
prises.” 

“Lots of surprises.” Betty Ann turned her attention to 
ateddy bear... . 

Betty Ann, aged four, had successfully cleared the first 
hurdle on the road to desirable reading habits. She had 
developed a confidence in books. 

A confidence in books is every child’s birthright, and 
should be developed during the first five or six precious 
years, when the molding of heart and mind is the exclu- 
sive privilege of the father and mother whose love 
shaped the exquisite little body. Since the influence of 
teading on character, personality, social attitudes, eco- 
nomic competence—even, in some cases, on one’s eter- 
nal salvation—is universally admitted, the importance of 
right attitudes towards books cannot be overestimated. 

This confidence grows from a threefold concept of 
books, probably never expressed, but so deeply rooted in 
the child’s being that later struggles with school books 
will never be able to shake it. To the child, a book should 








mean first a shared experience with a loved adult. He 
sits on father’s or mother’s knee to hear the story. He is 
praised for retelling it himself. This sharing should con-_ 
tinue even during high-school days, when books form a 
natural topie of family conversation. 

A book should mean, also, an anticipated pleasure, a 
surprise. Besides the feeling of security which the mere 
knowledge of stories gives him, a child, even a very 
young child, derives real enjoyment from the exercise of 
his imagination, which the activities recounted in his 
picture books tend to stimulate. 

Finally, each book of his own should mean to a child 
an increase of prestige, an additional proof of acceptance 
as a person rather than a baby. This is possible, however, 
only when he is convinced, by observation rather than 
by hearsay, that the older children and the adults in the 
family find enjoyment in their reading. Otherwise he 
will place books in the category with spinach, good for 
one, but uninteresting. 

Small children are not the only ones who need guid- 
ance and encouragement in reading. Even the most self- 
reliant adolescent longs to feel that his activities are im- 
portant enough to interest his family. This encourage- 
ment, if it is to be given intelligently, necessitates on the 
part of parents and teachers the reading of many juvenile 
books. And many who approach the reading in a mar- 
tyr’s mood are amazed to find it not a task but a 
pleasure! 

This leads to a consideration of the qualities to be 
sought in children’s books. It is an important consider- 
ation today, for here, as in the adult field, too many 
authors, illustrators and publishers are concerned prin- 
cipally with profit and, as a result, the market for chil- 
dren’s books, like that for adults’, is glutted with shoddy, 
worthless material. 

A good juvenile shares the essential qualities of all 
good literature. It reflects or interprets some aspect of 
life, but it must be life from a child’s point of view. 
Here is where many well-meaning writers and book- 
selectors meet their first pitfall. How much easier it is 
for an adult to interpret life as an adult! Real talent is 
necessary to enable one to see it through a child’s eyes. 

The characters, too, are important in a child’s book. 
They must be real people, not puppets or cardboard 
angels. A good child’s book is artistically true; in its 
content, style and illustrations it is free from artificiality 
and banality. A child is simple and direct; there is noth- 
ing devious or subtle about him. His book must also be 
simple and direct. This does not mean that it lacks beauty 
or imagination. A competent illustrator can, with a few 
telling strokes, transfer a living picture to a page; a 
good writer can fashion a magic carpet with a few sim- 
ple words. 
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The final test of a good juvenile is its appeal to the 
child’s interests, which vary with age; and, on the older 
level, with sex. These changing interests follow a fairly 
well-defined pattern, although allowance must always be 
made for individual differences. 

The apostolate of the printed page is a noble one, with 
a noble tradition. Comparatively few of us have been 
blessed with the golden gift of translating into living 
words the wonders of God’s universe. But we have all 
received, in varying degrees, the opportunity and the 
obligation of bringing these words to God’s children, 
“that they may have life, and have it more abundantly.” 


Paris letter 


From Etienne Gilson to V. H. Debidour. The vitality 
of our Catholic literature asserted itself, in the midst 
of the spring of 1947, by some manifestations that 
deeply impressed French life. Only a few short weeks 
earlier, the Academy had elected Paul Claudel, and an 
address of Frangois Mauriac played counterpoint to that 
of the new “immortal.” A Church dignitary was able to 
remark, the other day, that the academic chairs seemed 
to have become prie-dieus. In the person of Gilson, it 
was eminent philosophical science and deep rustic wis- 
dom which entered under the Cupola; it was the spirit 
of synthesis and construction; it was good sense bul- 
warking a faith strong and lucid. This professor of the 
Collége de France doesn’t turn up his nose at cultivating 
his own garden, not after the bored fashion of a Candide, 
but with the stubborn conviction of the peasants, who 
know, when they must, how to leave the shovel and the 
rake to enter the lists for great causes. 

The other day, in the display before a bookstore, I 
came across the recent work of Mme. Camille Mayran, 
her Mémoire de Beauvais (Grasset). This started me 
thinking about the quality of our literature by women 
before the war of 1914. Two names dominated it: Anna 
de Noailles and Collette. These two women authors had 
undoubted genius, but their inspiration sprang from an 
openly-avowed paganism. 

Today our great poetess is Marie Noél, and our great 
woman writer in prose is Camille Mayran. Both have 
some common traits. They delight in the shadows of old 
provincial churches. They are modest and discreet, and 
hostile to exhibitionism and publicity. Their lives are 
withdrawn and full of interior richness, Their work is 
impregnated with traditional Catholicism. 

Marie Noél, thanks especially to Bremond, attained 
celebrity with her Les Chansons et les Heures. Camille 
Mayran, of Taine’s lineage and counseled and guided by 
Paul Bourget, won from the Academy the Grand Prix du 
Roman. Her Hiver and Dame en Noir (both published 
by Grasset), works that came to maturity slowly, are 
vested with a beauty and a grandeur whose equivalent I 
scarcely discern today. Charles du Bos (and her tribute 
to his memory is the most adequate) used to say that 
every one of her writings seemed born under the hall- 
mark of that verse of Blake: 
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To see a world in a grain of sand, 

And a heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 

And eternity in an hour. 
In Mémoire de Beauvais, Camille Mayran, moved with 
pity over the fate of a town where she has lived long 
and to which she is bound by so many memories, em. 
ploys a sweeping severity against those who, under the 
ruin caused by enemy bombs, are infuriated against the 
very spirit which gave the old and charming city all its 
worth. One does not find in her a superannuated love 
for things and persons that have passed, but an attach. 
ment to what these things and persons have meant, a 
devotion to the spiritual realities they represented. One 
feels, in reading Camille Mayran, the illusion of a shared 
vision, and more—all that makes up the whole of a vil- 
lage of the French provinces in its daily life and its 
eternal dream. On these wings her prose soars to the 
dignity of poetry. 

We are often asked what the new literary generation 
is thinking of. Is there a continuity of Catholic renais. 
sance? Perhaps I sin through optimism, but I am in. 
clined to single out the brilliance of Patrice de la Tour 
du Pin in poetry, the appearance of Paul-André Lesort 
(author of Les Reins et les Coeurs) in the novel and, in 
the field of the literary or philosophical essay, the un- 
veiling of many new and remarkable talents. 

Among these talented ones (and I put Gustave Thibon, 
Emmanuel Mounier, Henri Rambaud and Paul-Henri 
Simon in the front rank), it is necessary to locate prop- 
erly the author of Miroir Transparent (Lardanchet), 
Victor-Henri Debidour. His first book, Saveur des Let- 
tres, full of curious and daring notions on the art of 
writing and criticism, had already received special notice. 
This time he gives a sort of intimate journal, a personal 
confession, which constitutes a telling response to that 
literature of despair, suicide and nihilism raging among 
us since the war. Page after page reveals a progress 
toward the light which nothing can dim or dampen. Of 
university background and the son of infidels, M. Debi- 
dour brings testimony to the light which joins that of 
Péguy, Psichari and of Maritain. Louis CHAIGNE 


The youth of a girl 
The youth of a girl is a plant growing. 
Out of the seed, 
Out of the thin stalk blowing, 


Flower or weed? 


Water the plant, or let it, desert-flowering, 


Drink of the air? 
Trellis it tightly, or leave it wildly showering 
Bloom everywhere? 


Break the hard ground, direct the stream beside it, 
And then have done. 
Foolish or wise, there is nothing now but confide it 


To the Sun. 
SisTER Mary IRMA 
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Efficiency under the Dome 





9TH CENTURY CONGRESS 








By Estes Kefauver. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. 235p. $3 


Hard on the heels of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 comes this 
demand to “finish the job.” The plea 
is timely, based on legislative experi- 
ence, and convincing. 

Mr. Kefauver is a member of the 
House of Representatives from Ten- 
nessee. His materials are drawn from 
life under the big dome. One of the 
best chapters deals with “Making Par- 
ty Responsibility Mean Something.” 
Though a Democrat, he frankly points 
out that the Republicans have shown 
better party discipline. Among the 
Democrats a caucus of Congressmen is 
almost never held. “When the Demo- 
cratic party was in power,” he de- 
clares, “its Steering Committee simply 
did not steer. It seldom, if ever, met.” 
This is the kind of information one can 
get only from a practitioner. 

To illustrate how the work-load of 
a member of Congress is laden with 
sundry errands and chores for his con- 
stituents, Mr. Kefauver has taken the 
trouble to present an hour-by-hour 
record of a typical day. The average 
legislator works about twelve hours a 
day, and spends as much as four-fifths 
of his time escorting the people who 
elect him to administrative agencies 
with which they have business, or dig- 
ging up information they want from 
the Executive Department, or even en- 
gaging hotel-rooms for them. A Con- 
gressman gets anywhere from fifty to 
a hundred letters every day. He needs 
an administrative assistant. 

Overburdened as he is, he operates 
without the facilities which every busi- 
ness provides for its representatives. 
For example, a member of the House 
cannot make an official long-distance 
telephone call at Government expense, 
no matter how urgent the subject 
matter. Senators are limited to twenty- 
six calls a month. The Capitol tele- 
phone service is archaic and involves 
an enormous waste of time. 

Kefauver has an interesting chapter 
on “Voting by Electricity.” He shows 
that Congress could save two weeks 
each year by adopting the device al- 
teady in use in eleven States. In the 


House it takes forty-five minutes to 
call the roll. Members demand a roll- 
call when they want to stall. This is 
the House version of the Senate’s 
filibuster. 

Although he very properly appre- 
ciates the improvements instituted 
under the Reorganization Act, the au- 
thor maps out what still remains to 
be done to make Congress efficient. 
He would reduce the number of stand- 
ing committees to thirteen in each 
house, and make them absolutely 
parallel. This parallelism would 
enable corresponding committees to 
hold joint hearings and thus save the 
time of administrators, who still have 
to testify before the committees sepa- 
rately. 

In order to bridge the gap between 
the Legislature and the Executive, 
Kefauver would rely on a question- 
and-answer period in which members 
of the Cabinet and heads of Federal 
agencies would appear in person before 
joint sessions. He traces the history of 
this proposal. But he does not make 
clear the historical circumstances in 
which the first Congress, by a slight 
re-wording, made it impossible for 
Alexander Hamilton to present his 


il 








famous Reports on the Public Credit 
by speaking to Congress and answer- 
ing questions. 

Following the suggestions of other 
writers, the author urges the establish- 
ment of a National Legislative Policy 
Committee and the discarding of the 
constitutional article providing for 
Senate approval of treaties by a two- 
thirds vote. 

The real merit of the book lies, not 
in its reiteration of such proposals, 
but in the graphic description given 
in a chapter like that on “Letters That 
Really Count,” where we get an inside 
view of Congress. 

Many other intelligent recommenda- 
tions are made. People should interest 
themselves in modernizing Congress. 

Rosert C. HARTNETT 


War’s realism 





THE ASSAULT 





By Allan R. Matthews. Simon & Schus- 
ter. 215p. $2.50 


The famous flag-raising scene on Iwo 
Jima, which brought vicarious thrills to 
the American public, may be all that is 
clearly remembered now of one of the 
bloodiest operations in the Pacific. Mr. 
Matthews, a Georgia newspaperman, 
prods our highly selective memories 
with a reportorial account of what went 
into that victory in the way of blood, 
sweat and tears. His press-box was a 
shell-hole on the beach, and his copy 
runs through the first twelve days of 
the assault before his evacuation. The 
point of view which dominates the 
book is summed up in the author’s 
statement that he “found combat was 
completely unglamorous, a foul busi- 
ness full of fear and loneliness and 
misery. . . .” What he saw, felt and 
heard through that sequence of sleep- 
ing and waking, of tense waiting and 
mechanical action, generally reinforces 
the truth of General Sherman’s oft- 
quoted estimate of war. 

The story is told simply and directly, 
and on the platoon level, which distin- 
guishes its claims to truth from those 
of omniscient and non-combatant com- 
mentators. For the individual Marine 
the grand campaign resolved itself into 
the harrowing necessity of inching for- 
ward over treacherous ground toward 
an undisclosed objective, all the time 
trying to keep heart and rifle in work- 
ing order. If the picture is in miniature, 
Mr. Matthews has designed it that way, 
and it is one of the most compelling 
sketches of foot-soldiering to come out 
of the war. 

Only two things mar this book, over 
neither of which the author had com- 
plete control. One is the rather trucu- 
lent foreword by cartoonist Bill Maul- 
din, who shows concern lest the fox- 
hole war be used as propaganda 
against atheism. The author himself re- 
lates that he did not hesitate to pray 
for help in a tight spot. The other 
objection to the work, which profes- 
sional realists minimize or flout, is 
raised by the frequent use of profanity 
and near-obscenity in the dialog. Mr. 
Matthews has perhaps been persuaded 
that such words and expressions are 
idiomatic among fighting men and that 
therefore honesty of reporting compels 
their use. Many of the proponents of 
that idea would not insist on its appli- 
cation to gangsters, panderers, smoking- 
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car humorists or night-club society, 
and they ignore the fact that soldiers 
themselves are the first to distinguish 
between words used in the field and 
words used in the home. At any rate, 
that jot of strained realism could easily 
have been spared in a book which is 
frighteningly real in a more difficult 
and worthy sense. Even marginal his- 
tory need not depend on that sort of 
low verbal verisimilitude. 
Tuomas J. Fivzmorris 





YANK—THE GI STORY OF THE 
WAR 





By the staff of Yank. Duell. 317p. $5 


You may open this book and read: 
“Tomorrow there will be an early 
breakfast—0400, the order said. Then 
we will climb into our parachutes as 
dawn breaks. . . . The men will know 
where they are going and what they are 
going to do. Some have done it before; 
for others this will be the first time. 
. . . They'll sweat a bit, as any para- 
trooper sweats before making a para- 
chute jump. They will get the same 
old butterflies. But theyll jump.” This 
account was written for Yank by Cpl. 
Bob Krell. In parentheses, at the end 
of the article, this sentence has been 
added: “Cpl. Krell was killed in action 
twelve hours after he wrote this.” An- 
other soldier writes in this vein about 


Christmas Day: “I saw a German officer 
and six other krauts start running from 
one side of a field to the other side, 
about two hundred yards from me.... 
I squeezed the trigger and this kraut 
officer folded across the fence, pressing 
his hands against his belly and scream- 
ing. . . . I stood that for about five 
minutes, then I shot him again. He quit 
yelling. J got to thinking about it later. 
You know, that was the first time I 
ever had killed a man on Christmas.” 


The advertisement on the cover states © 


that this book is the hardboiled, truth- 
ful and uncensored story of how Ameri- 
can GI’s thought, felt and lived from 
1941 to 1945. It is dedicated “to the 
14,216,097 men who hope to God they 
won't have to do it again.” The articles 
and the photographs, from every thea- 
tre of action, present war as war, the 
most insanely unsatisfactory method of 
settling international difficulties that 
ingenuity has been able to devise. 
Some of the pictures appeared in the 
earlier publication, The Best From 
Yank, but the articles are new. Such 
titles as these indicate the scope of the 
book: “Road to Rome”; “On the alert 
in Alaska”; “How the Germans 
killed”; “Battle for Iwo”; “Hiroshima 
atomized.” There are eighty-seven ar- 
ticles in all; each one drives home a 
message. The flavor of war is here; 
these men knew what they were writing 
about. PauL KINIEery 
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12 Barclay Street 





ANY SAINT 
TO ANY NUN 


An anthology of letters 
written by Saints to Nuns 


This is one of the most unique books to appear in any year. It consists of a 
series written by Saints to various Nuns which, in its entirety, covers the whole 
life of a Religious from the Decision (St. Jerome) to a Dying Prayer (St. 
Gregory of Nyssa). Between these there are such letters as St. Philip Neri’s 
on the Significance of a Religious Name, St. John of the Cross’ on Criticizing 
the Community and St. Anselm’s on Tremendous Trifles. 


All of the letters are as alive and pertinent today as they were on the day they 
were dropped in the post box or given to the message bearer. It is a book that 
every Nun or Sister will want to read. 


On sale at all Catholic Bookstores—July 21st 
This is the first of the Fall Publications of 


KENEDY & SONS 


$2.50 


New York 8, N. Y. 
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Jaundiced observer 





MOREAU DE ST. MERY’S AMERI. 
CAN JOURNEY, 1793-1798 








Kenneth and Anna M. Roberts (eds.), 
Doubleday. 394p. $5 


While engaged in writing Lydia Bailey, 
Mr. Roberts stumbled on Médéric. 
Louis-Elie Moreau de Saint-Méry’s 
Voyage aux Etats-Unis de l Amérique, 
Moreau was a French emigré who came 
to America in 1793 with his wife, his 
two children, a candid-camera mind 
and a somewhat jaundiced view of 
humanity. 

Whatever its faults, the book threw 
much light on the less pleasant of the 
social customs of New York, Philadel. 
phia and other urban centers in the 
first decade of our national existence, 
But Mr. Roberts was, as he tells us, 
seized with a great indignation. The 
account, he learned, had never been 
translated into English. This omission 
the creator of Lydia determined to re. 
pair, with the skilled aid of his wife, 
Lydia was asked to wait for six months, 
while they addressed themselves to the 
new task. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roberts soon realized 
why Moreau had waited so long fora 
translator. His style was a striking refu- 
tation of the adage that a Frenchman 
was constitutionally incapable of writ 
ing obscurely. The convolutions and 
opacities of the Voyage were, Mr. Rob- 
erts assures us, a sight terrible to be 
hold. However, sticking grimly to their 
toil, the translators succeeded in put- 
ting Moreau into a neatly tailored Eng- 
lish dress. There is no reason to doubt 
the correctness of their translation, and 
it is certainly very readable. 

If Moreau’s observations are impor 
tant—as they undoubtedly are—it is 
largely because he dwells by prefer 
ence on aspects of American life over 
which most visitors from Europe had 
drawn a veil of reticence. He appears 
to have taken a morbid interest in fer 
reting out the seamy sides of American 
social and individual character. The re 
sult of this police-report technique is 
an account which reveals a_ great 
amount of new, if dismal, information 
concerning the failures in sexual mo 
rality which, he declares, were rampatt 
in American society. Wherefore his 
book, while useful for any serious stt 
dent of our early national period, 
would be no adormment for the high 
school library. 

The defect of Moreau’s presentatioa 
is its lack of balance. If, as was ont 
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remarked, no man could possibly be as 

good as Daniel Webster looked, it is 
reasonable to suppose that Americans 
could not have been generally as bad 
as this French critic charges. While at 
the time there were indeed many wick- 
ed persons of both sexes along the At- 
lantic seaboard, there were also Tim- 
othy Dwight and his religious revival 
at Yale, Jeddiah Morse in Massachu- 
setts, Joseph Dennie and his Port Folio 
in Philadelphia and, in the South, an 
evangelistic movement that touched 
practically all classes of society. One 
of the projects crying for the attention 
of scholars is the documented demon- 
stration of the essentially Christian and 
basically decent character of the Amer- 
ican cultare of this period. 

The Voyage includes some intimate 
portraits of historic characters with 
whom Moreau consorted—the irrepres- 
sible (to say no more of him) Talley- 
rand, Champion and others. This is 
Alexander Hamilton: 

He was small, with an extremely 

composed bearing, unusually small 

eyes, and something a little furtive 

in his glance. He spoke French, 

but quite incorrectly. He had a 

great deal of ready wit, kept a 

close watch over himself, and was 

. extremely brave. He had no 
desire for private gain, but was 
eaten up with ambition and ardent- 

ly admired the laws and govern- 

ment of England... (p. 138). 

There are several dyspeptic assertions 
such as the following: “It is almost 
impossible to persuade an American to 
undertake anything he has never done 
or seen done. . .. Americans, and more 
so in Philadelphia than anywhere else, 
pride themselves on their cleverness 
and knowledge; and this, like every- 
thing else in America, is based on noth- 
ing... . People are not very hospitable 
in America, between Massachusetts and 
Maryland; but, from Maryland to 
South Carolina, people . . . are hos- 
pitable even to generosity” (pp. 272, 
334, 335). It is a curious fact that so 
many Europeans rushed to America in 
order to emit such strictures, with 
freedom. J. T. Durkin 





OUT OF MANY WATERS 


By Marie Cecilia Buehrle. Bruce. 236p. 
$2.75 

This is the story of Ema Rothschild; 
and her long journey from her Jewish 
environment in Germany into the Cath- 
olic Church in America, as vividly told 
by Miss Buehrle. She is writing the 
life story of a German Jewess, but she 
calls it an autobiography, because she 





has so identified herself with her sub- 

ject that Mrs. Rothschild’s thoughts, 

feelings and personality seem to have 
become her own. 

Erma’s life begins in Germany’s 
golden era before the First World War, 
in the town of Freiburg near the Black 
Forest, and the years of her adolescence 
were gay and carefree, with little em- 
phasis on her Jewish origin. The only 
shadow on her life was the death of the 
father she adored, which occurred when 
she was sixteen. As a child she had 
loved to attend the Catholic services in 
the old cathedral, and many a time 
slipped into the church just to look at 
the beautiful statue of the Madon- 
na. 

After her father’s death she begged 
her mother for permission to be bap- 
tized, but this was refused in utter 
horror, though her mother was Jewish 
only by birth, not by religion. Her first 
love affair, with one of the Christian 
students at the university, brought dis- 
illusionment when she realized that she 
was not acceptable to his family. “Her 
race had not given her its faith, yet she 
must meet its persecution.” 

During the First World War she was 
married to a young Jewish publisher, 
not in the dim Franciscan church she 
loved, but in the Hall of Justice, the 
hurried ceremony performed by a city 
judge. The years between the wars were 
spent in Berlin, in a cosmopolitan so- 
ciety which differentiated little between 

Jew and Gentile; but gradually, with 
Hitler’s coming to power, their friends 
and neighbors drew away, and the bit- 
ter winds of hate and prejudice chilled 
and frightened them. Before the full 
fury of the storm broke they escaped 
to England with their two children and, 
after a few harrowing months there, 
found safety and peace at last in Amer- 
ica. In Washington Mrs. Rothschild 
was received into the Catholic Church, 
and discovered that in spite of the ever- 
present sorrow of the refugee, she could 
enjoy again a certain measure of 
happiness. 

The story is beautifully written in 
picturesque and flawless English. The 
restraint with which the author tells 
of the persecutions under Hitler is 
more effective than the bitterest invec- 
tive. We wish that she had given more 
details of her conversion, as the work- 
ing of divine grace in the human heart 
is always a subject of never-failing in- 
terest. As a biography it omits a great 
many details, but it is well told and 
will appeal to readers of all ages. 

EuizaBetH M. Joyce 





The Complete 
Story of 
American 
Communism 








Tue brilliant former 
Editor of The New 
Leader, collaborating with 
Dr. Werner, has brought 
his authoritative study of 
Communism in America 
It is a power- 
It dem- 
with the ut- 


up to date. 
ful indictment. 
onstrates, 
most clarity, that despite 
swings in the Party line, 
the Communist aim al- 
ways remains the disin- 
tegration of Ametican 
political, social, and reli- 
gious life. Sane, reason- 
able, well-documented, 
shedding light where only 
heat may 
found, this scholarly book 
covers in detail the whole 
history of the Communist 


usually be 


movement in this country. 
Appendices, complete in- 
dex. At all bookstores. 


$5.00 
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A Critical Analysis 
of its Origins, 
Development and 
Programs 


by JAMES ONEAL and 
G. A. WERNER, Ph.D. 
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translated by G. Barthas. BRUCE. 75 
é 3 THEOLOGY AND SANITY By F. J. Sheed 
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Catholic Gift Shop of Minneapolis, Min. 
nesota, selects as its choice of the ten cw. 
rently available books which have proved 
over the years to be of most lasting value; 
the books listed below. The roster of re. 
porting stores gives the ten books that are 
popular month by month; this individual 
report spots books of permanent interest. 


The asterisk indicates that the book hy 
appeared in the Book-Log’s monthly report, 


1. Lily of Israel 
O. P. Gerbet 
Kenedy 
2. Long Road Home 
John Moody 
Macmillan 
3. Map of Life 
F. J. Sheed 
Sheed and Ward 
4. Damien the Leper 
John V. Farrow 
Sheed and Ward 
5. Companion to the Summa 
Walter Farrell, O.P. 
Sheed and Ward 
6. Serrow Built a Bridge 
Katherine K. Burton 
Longmans, Green 
7. The Man Who Got Even with God 
Father Raymond 
Bruce 
8. Emancipation of a Free Thinker 
H. E. Cory 
Bruce 
9. Imitation of Christ 
Edward J. Klein 
Harper 
10. At Your Ease in the Catholic 
Church 
Mary Elizabeth Perkins 
Sheed and Ward 








CLUB SELECTIONS 
FOR JULY 


The Catholic Book Club: 
Paradise Alley 
John D. Sheridan 

Bruce $2.75 


Catholic Children’s Book Club: 


PICTURE BOOK GROUP: 
Wee Willow Whistle 
Kay Avery 
Knopf. $1.50 
and 
Such a Kind World 
Mabel Leigh Hunt 
Grosset. $.50 


INTERMEDIATE GROUP: 


Valley of Adventure 
Enid Blyton 
Macmillan. $2.50 


OLDER BOYS: 


Sunstar and Pepper 
Edna Hoffman Evans 


U. of N. Carolina. $2.50 


OLDER GIRLS: 


Elbow Island Mystery 
Ethel T. Wolverton 


Howell, Soskin. $2.50 
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OVER AT UNCLE JOE’S: Moscow 
and Me. 


By Oriana Atkinson. Illustrations by 
Paul Goldone. Bobbs-Merrill. 325p. $3 
Oriana Atkinson went to Moscow in 
the fall of 1945 with her husband, 
Brooks Atkinson, foreign correspon- 
dent of the New York Times. She is 
one of the very few American women 
yet to penetrate the iron curtain. Ten 
months in Moscow gave her ample time 
to gather the first-hand impressions 
which served as a basis for a well- 
written, chatty book. 

Without entering into the much-de- 
bated field of politics and ideologies, 
Mrs. Atkinson decided to present to the 
American public the Russian people as 
she saw them. To do this she had to 
investigate Soviet shops, theatres, fash- 
ion shows, clothing, cosmetics, housing, 
schools, parks and, of course, black 
markets. She found out that the life 
of an average Soviet citizen is extreme- 
ly hard. Yet the Russians, she writes, 
believe that they are the greatest 
people in the world. They think that 
Russia is the most magnificent country, 
they are sincerely convinced that Rus- 
sia alone won the war and, consequent- 
ly, should alone dictate the peace. 
Russians want the whole future of 
world science, art, agriculture, indus- 
try and philosophy to be led by Russia 
exclusively. 

Thus it ‘was not at all surprising for 
Mrs. Atkinson to discover that Russia 
is coldly isolationist and blandly im- 
perialistic, first, last and all the time. 
But she does not blame the Russian 
people for their thinking. They are, she 
points out, hard-working people. How- 
ever, the Government keeps them in 
constant fear of imaginative “capital- 
ist encirclement” from abroad as well 
as of real domestic terrors. Consequent- 
ly the Russians are belligerent and 
cocksure that their system is the best 
in the world and bitterly resent foreign 
criticism. Ill-clothed, ill-fed and _ ill- 
housed, the Russians live in dreadful 
misery. Even the great mass spectacles, 
organized by the Government to make 
the masses “happy,” are not much fun. 
The people, writes the author, are tired 
from all-night rehearsing for such 
“spontaneous” demonstrations. 

Mrs. Atkinson is a fervent advocate 
of the American way of life, an untir- 
ing champion of American democracy. 
On many occasions, she recalls, she 
was enraged when Russians boasted 
about their superiority over American 
tyranny and oppression. 





Over At Uncle Joe’s is worthwhile 
reading, inasmuch as it depicts the 
misery and hardship of Russians whose 
totalitarian leaders drive them by 
harsh, inhuman methods toward con- 
quest and expansion. 

Water DusHNYCK 





THE REPUBLIC OF SILENCE 





Compiled and edited by A. J. Liebling. 
Harcourt, Brace. 515p. $4 

A. J. Liebling, whose Paris Letter in 
the New Yorker has brought him a 
wide following, presents an ingenious 
arrangement of the “story of the French 
Resistance Movement as reflected by its 
writers.” By using much of the mate- 
rial which has already appeared in the 
New Yorker (and which proves Mr. 
Liebling to be an excellent reporter 
and war correspondent as well as a 
man who knows something about 
France and the French), he has suc- 
ceeded in knitting his selections to- 
gether so that the reader forgets that 
the book is an anthology. The mate- 
rial has been divided into eight parts 
and the various headings are: 1) The 
Debacle; 2) The Beginnings of Re- 
sistance; 3) Resistance Becomes Gen- 
eral; 4) The Fight; 5) The War Be- 
hind the War; 6) Martyrs...Assorted; 
7) Victory; 8) Summation. 

As was to have been expected, Louis 
Aragon and Francois Mauriac are well 
represented, as well as Vercors, Vladi- 
mir Pozner, Joseph Kessel and a num- 
ber of typical if unknown writers who 
paid for their underground activities 
with their lives. 

There are then two aspects of the 
Republic of Silence: its editor and 
the material. As for the editor, he 
knows how difficult his part is, so much 
so that he tells us that he is “not an 
author but a go-between” and that he 
tries “to fill in gaps in continuity and 
to supply bits of background when it 
would be difficult otherwise to under- 
stand the motivation of certain pieces.” 
Unfortunately, for this reviewer, Mr. 
Liebling has overplayed his role, and 
although he says he is “very conscious 
of the master-of-ceremonies analogy” 
and that he has seen such figures “get- 
ting between show and audience in- 
stead of bringing them together,” he 
has made many unwarranted remarks. 

Mr. Liebling is sincere and well 
meaning, and if many of the things he 
says about the French and the Resis- 
tance Movement are to be expected 
from the pen of a “brilliant war cor- 
respondent,” he is sure, nevertheless, 





Thinking 
It Over 


@ Here are the devastating con- 
victions of Thomas F. Woodlock, 
a great thinker and writer who 
was ten years ahead of his times. 
This is the work of a man who 
could write: “Who in his senses 
supposes that Mr. Stalin’s pic- 
ture of reconstructed Europe 
bears any real likeness to our 
concept of a democratic society? 
... From the very first, the great 
vitality in Communism was in 
its hatred of religion. . . . There 
is no vital difference between the 
Nazi war on Christianity and the 
Communist war on the Almighty.” 
A provocative book to make 
Thinkers out of Dreamers. 


by THomas F. WoopLock 
$3.00 
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By PHILIP FLANAGAN, D.D. 


It is remarkable that, while the influence 
of Cardinal Newman has been so widespread, 
his lifelong study of the psychology of faith 
has not received the attention it merits. There 
is no subject on which he spent more thought, 
but his many-sided treatment of the question 
has to be unified if we are to avoid misinter- 
pretation. The author of the present work 
discusses the various factors which contributed 
to the formation of Newman’s theory of be- 
lief. $3.75 


At your bookstore or from 
The Newman Bookshop 


Catholic Publishers and Booksellers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 





We are still mailing the Index 
for America, Volume 76 (October 5, 1946 
to March 29, 1947) to Subscribers who have 
not received it. Just send us your name 


and address. 
America Press 
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WE HAVE JUST PRINTED 
a new pamphlet in our series 
on the United Nations. It is 
by Robert A. Graham, S.]J., co- 
author of Hope for Peace, and 
Our Way to Peace. 

has 
“Some Prin- 


Father Graham subti- 
tled the booklet, 
ciples and Their Practice by 
the United Nations.” Here are 
a few of the principles; a few 


of the practices: 


4 


The meaning of international 
peace. The smaller nations had 
a better grasp than the great 
powers that peace was more 
than a process of preventing 
violence. 


- 


Targets for Statesmen. States- 
men cannot work for peace as 
an abstract idea. They have to 
have concrete goals — friendly 
relations, peaceful settlement, 
common welfare of nations, 
mobilization of international 
community, international pro- 
tection of human rights. 


4 


| Problem Areas of Peace. If the 
| obstacles to peace were patent- 
| ly and demonstrably evil, in- 
| ternational order would be just 
| a problem of detail. National 
| security, international com- 

merce, the white race and the 

status quo, ideologies and cul- 
| tures—all root obstacles, if 

looked at only in themselves 
| have some plausible justifica- 





International law, criminal and 
other. The belittling of justice 
was starkly evident at Dum- 
barton Oaks. It was as though 
a peace not based on justice 
could be the real peace worthy 
of the name. 


Scaieestanieetaeianiaeaianianion 


l 

l 

| 

[ 

| 

| 

| 
call 
~ | 
How Catholics view the United | 
Nations. The moral ideals of | 
international life must sooner l 
or later find their focus in the | 
United Nations. Catholic Stu- | 
dents of the United Nations | 
while fully in sympathy with | 
the aims and spirit of the new | 
Organization and while ready | 
at all times to further its in- | 
terests, feel at liberty to call | 
attention to its shortcomings. | 
| 


Well, in general, but in very, 
very general, Father Graham 
has developed a comprehensive 
and systematic picture of the 
entire U.N. situation to date. 


You only need know it’s called 


— The Making 


of Peace 


Some Principles and Their 
Practice by the United Nations 


4 copies: $1 
50 for $10 


| tion for their existence. | Single: 25¢ cash 


America Press, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me .......... copies of The Making of Peace. 


fa Senecio’ S.. «5.200665. (postage free). 


| 
| 
l 
| CJ Bill me. (Cash must accompany all orders under $1.) 
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to antagonize many readers. They will 
object to his glib discussion of com. 
plex French internal problems and his 
peremptory judgments of individuals 
whose place in history cannot at this 
moment be properly determined. 

The Republic of Silence is not a 
pleasant book to read for those who 
have known and loved pre-war France; 
nor will it cheer those who now are 
apprehensive of France’s future. The 
courage and ingenuity of the French 
people have never been better revealed 
than in this volume, but this fact alone 
will hardly help France regain its 
health. 

The French selections have been 
translated into thoroughly idiomatic 
English by Professor Ramon Guthrie, 
For those who might prefer the original 
French, we recommend La République 
du Silence, edited in collaboration by 
A. J. Liebling and Eugene Jay Sheffer 
for college French classes, about a year 
ago, from which the present English 
version was re-edited for the general 
public. PrerrE Courtines 





THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SIR THOMAS MORE 





Edited by Elizabeth Frances Rogers. 
Princeton University Press. 584p. $7.50 


This is an important book, though one 
that makes small bid for general in- 
terest. To those who read an easy Re- 
naissance Latin and have no objection 
to the erratic spellings of early Tudor 
English, these 218 letters afford pene- 
trating entrance to a great mind active 
in historic affairs. Among Saint Thomas 
More’s correspondents are some of the 
most illustrious of names: Henry VIII, 
Wolsey, Erasmus, Fisher, Colet, Tun- 
stall, Pole, Cranevelt. Letters to and 
from these cast very personal sidelights 
upon the matter of Henry’s divorce, the 
Nun of Kent, the Reformation contro- 
versy. A notable group of hitherto u- 
published manuscripts in French and 
Latin detail some Anglo-French nego- 
tiations of 1517, for which More was 
a royal commissioner. 

Much of More’s correspondence was 
lost after his execution and during the 
recusancy of his family and friends. 
What remains, though dwarfed indeed 
beside the ten-volume Allen edition of 
the Erasmus letters, comes to a volume 
of considerable size and dignity. Here 
unrolls the magnificent sequence of 
More’s great messages: the famous let: 
ter to Oxford upholding Greek studies 
despite their “Trojan” persecutors, the 
fiery defense of his dear Erasmus 
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against the attack of a now immortal- 

jed though anonymous monk, the 

Jearned argument for humane learning 

addressed to Martin Dorp, the long in- 

yective against John Frith, who ma- 
ligned the Blessed Sacrament. Here are 
the scholar-fatherly letters written from 
the Court home to his little family 

“school,” eagerly urging the children 
and their tutor Gonell to combine virtue 
with knowledge, his ideal of education. 
Familiar and poignant are his intimate 
words to Margaret Roper, praising her 
youthful brillance and later pondering 
death and eternity from the Tower. 

It is a delight to find, incidentally, 
among the four Holbeins that illustrate 
the book, that seldom-reproduced draw- 
ing of the More family—the several 
generations grouped with a fine dis- 
regard for comparative age. 

To students of More, accustomed to 
search him out through black-letter or 
through musty and faded rare books, 
Miss Rogers’ expert collection must 
come as rain in the desert. Of all 
More’s writings, the letters in particu- 
lar have been most inaccessible. Most 
of them, though previously published, 
were scattered at random through early 
biographies and out-of-print histories 
of the period. Here, well-edited and in 
excellent format, they are chronolog- 
ically ordered, and enriched by schol- 
arly introductions and notes. 

As Helen Mary Allen observes in 
her Foreword, all students of More owe 
a debt to Miss Rogers. She provides 
them permanently with an invaluable 
tool. Chairman of the department of 
history at Wilson College, she has ac- 
complished this distinguished work by 
devoting to it for years the intervals 
between terms. Thereby she does in our 
century as supreme a service of friend- 
ship to Thomas More as he commanded 
from all who knew him personally— 

even to the grave Erasmus who averred 
that should More bid him, he would 
promptly go to the unparalleled length 
of dancing a hornpipe! 
Sister M. THECLA 





Next week, the Literature and 
Arts section will be, we hope, of 
special interest to librarians. 
Phillips Temple will report on 
the first international convention 
of librarians ever held in the 
United States, and a review will 
feature an invaluable book for 
librarians, Catholic Library Prac- 
tice. Lit. Ed. 
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AMERICAN MAGAZINES, AS MIR- 

rors of American morality and mental- 

ity, might persuade that handy, hypo- 
thetical visitor from Mars that we are 

a race of body-worshipers. Page after 

page pictures ultra-sophisticated ladies, 

irresistibly perfumed, and intent—if 
one accepts the implication of the cap- 
tions—on seduction. Our marriages, the 

Martian might conclude, are founded 

not on community of basic interest but 
on the transforming tooth-paste, hair- 
do, make-up. Suitable lotions are more 
important than right emotions; scent is 
of greater moment than soul. Daring 
has replaced decency as the designer 
of bathing-suit and gown; the sun has 
been reinstated as a god in the cult of 
the epidermis. Story, advertisement and 
illustration conspire to reject the 
phrase which is the title of one of Mr. 
Waugh’s books, Vile Bodies; and lit- 
erature increasingly portrays man as 
merely a highly-organized system of an- 
tennae, a receiving-set for sensations. 

In the epistle for the eighth Sunday 
after Pentecost, Paul, writing to the 
Romans, who also apotheosized the 
body, strikes out against this canoniza- 
tion of the carnal: “for if you live ac- 
cording to the flesh you will die; but 
if by the spirit you put to death the 
deeds of the flesh, you will live.” There 
Paul indicates the two hostile factions 
which make human life a warfare on 
earth; the “law in my members,” which 
he had mentioned in the previous chap- 
ter, “warring against the law of my 
mind,” against “the law of God” (Rom. 
7:23). St. James uses the same militant 
metaphor when he speaks of the “pas- 
sions, which wage war in your mem- 
bers” (James 4:1). Concupiscence, 
which is the result of sin and which, 
as Trent tells us, remains after sin has 
been forgiven, is forever pulling down 
man’s high aspirations exalted by God’s 
grace. 

That truth is the theological and psy- 
chological basis of the self-repression, 
self-discipline, self-conquest which pen- 
ance means. Any Catholic will admit 
in theory that penance is necessary; 
but when he actually comes to reduce 
conviction to action, selfishness and 
whining human nature, couched in 
plush mediocrity, clamorously rebel. 
We keep our certitude about the need 
of penance comfortably vague; many a 
Catholic, like the character in Duhamel, 








What did 

General Marshall mean 
when he defined 
democracy in the 
presence of Molotov? 


The definition of democracy has be- 
come muddled because we don’t know 
human rights. 


What are they? 
Where do they come from? 


Who and what threatens these rights 
today? 


How can we defend them? 


This pamphlet, by a distinguished 
English Catholic layman and publicist, 
is most significant now because a 
Catholic Bill of Rights has recently 
been presented to the UN Human 
Rights Commission. This is the help 
you need to thread through the maze 
of today’s great issues in the light of 
the dignity of the human person. 


| 
DEFEND 
THESE 
HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


EACH MAN'S STAKE IN 
THE UNITED NATIONS 
—A CATHOLIC VIEW 


3Y JOHN EPPSTEIN 


an AMERICA PRESS a 





CONTENTS: |. GROWTH OF THE 
MOVEMENT; II. RIGHTS OFTEN OVER- 
LOOKED; Ill. JURIDICAL PROTECTION; 
IV. CONCLUSION. 


4 copies $1 50 for $10 
Single: 25¢ cash 
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“would give his life, but not this slice 
of mutton”; or he retrenches like New- 
man’s heroic trencherman who, on the 
vigil of St. Peter, instructed his man: 
“let us have a plain beefsteak and a 
saddle of mutton; no Portugal onions, 
Watkins, or currant-jelly; and some 
simple pudding, Charlotte pudding, 
Watkins, that will do.” How different 
is the attitude of St. Paul, unimpressed 
by his own gigantic labors and humbly 
admitting: “I chastise my body and 
bring it into subjection, lest perhaps 
after preaching to others I myself 
should be rejected” (1 Cor. 9:27). 

We must constantly remind ourselves 
of this basic truth precisely because so 
many persuasive forces deny it. The 
radio has convinced us that the luxuri- 
ous is ordinary and the superfluous 
necessary; advertisements extend to the 
human being that old slogan of the 
paint company—“save the surface and 
you save all.” 

Paul points out, in the concluding 
lines of today’s epistle, our real great- 
ness, genuine glory: “You have re- 
ceived a spirit of adoption as sons.” 
We are sons of God, “heirs also; heirs 
indeed of God and joint heirs with 
Christ.” How stupid it is then to con- 
centrate on the body, which will some 
day be the inheritance of worms— 
catering to its every whim, sating its 
every desire, repressing it in nothing 
while forgeting and neglecting the soul. 
WituraM A. Donacny, S.J. 
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FUNCTIONAL SCENERY. A_ few 
days ago, while roaming about the 
campus at Fordham, I peeked into the 
Mimes and Mummers’ workshop. Half 
a dozen lads in dungarees and under- 
shirts were building a set. As I was 
making a retreat, and bound to the rule 
of silence, I could not ask questions 
about the production for which the set 
was intended. But I did recall that Jo 
Mielziner was one of the lecturers at 
the University Theatre Summer Sem- 
inar last year and wondered if these 
young men had come under his influ- 
ence. If they had, I am sure they were 
building a set that would be a com- 
plement of the production and not in 
itself an object of attraction. 
Mielziner seems to be our only de- 
signer who consistently conforms to 
the original purpose of scenery—pro- 
viding a suitable background or sug- 
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gesting the precise mood of a play. His 
set for Street Scene is an almost per- 
fect illustration of functional scenery. 
One does not admire the set, except 
professionally; a glance is enough to 
suggest the kind of people who inhabit 
the block, how they talk and what they 
wear, as well as their conflicts and 
frustrations. During the action the set 
is visible but unseen, as unnoticed as 
the color of the drapes and the pattern 
of the wallpaper when one is engaged 
in interesting conversation. His set for 
The Glass Menagerie is another fine 
example of functional scenery. 

Every one of Mielziner’s sets I re- 
member was tailored for a specific pro- 
duction. The characters were as much 
at home in it as I am in my own apart- 
ment. The sets designed by most of his 
colleagues are what Hollywood, familiar 
with type-casting, would probably call 
type-scenery. In his stage directions, 
the author writes: “Act I—Living Room 
in the Browns’ Long Island Villa.” 
When the first-night curtain rises, the 
audience beholds a beautifully-arranged 
living-room which, while it would de- 
light the most fastidious of housewives 
or the most finical of interior decora- 
tors, might just as well be the living- 
room of the Whites, Blacks or Greens. 
The set has no individuality; there is 
no intimate relationship between set 
and play. Worse, the set may be more 
interesting than the play, attracting at- 
tention to itself to the detriment of the 
action and actors. If Mielziner has ever 
been guilty of any of those sins against 
drama, it was before my experience as 
a regular reviewer. 

Mielziner seems to have a sixth sense 
for catching the spirit of a production, 
and certainly he has a versatile talent 
for designing sets that express any 
mood, whether sober or gay. His sets 
for Street Scene and Glass Menagerie 
were on the serious side. His set for 
Happy Birthday, a comedy that fre- 
quently veers close to farce, is as 
screwy as a mouse challenging ten cats. 
It is a trick set that helps Helen Hayes 
create the illusion of a young woman 
experiencing her first bender. The 
scene is a honkytonk saloon, and when 
the leading character imbibes her third 
or fifth Tom Collins, after several Man- 
hattans, the bottles behind the bar- 
tender illuminate themselves and_ bur- 
ble enticingly, the floral decorations 
talk and the chairs float toward the 
ceiling. The set, while not Mielziner’s 
best, is close to the ultimate in func- 
tional scenery. When the boys up at 
Fordham can match it they will be 


good. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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BRUTE FORCE. Mark Hellinger, who 
produced The Killers, continues his 
probing of the psychology of criminals 
in this stark drama of ruthless mep 
made desperate by imprisonment. The 
film’s portrayal of the hopelessness, 
boredom and brutalizing regimentation 
of penitentiary life is devastating 
enough to make a daring bid for free. 
dom believable. When the omniscient 
and sadistic chief guard permits the 
fruition of this plan in order to gain 
prestige by its violent suppression s0 
that he may supplant the ineffectual 
warden, his Hitlerian scheme results in 
bloody carnage which destroys him 
along with the men attempting escape, 
As a realistic study of the dregs of 
society this is validly written and mag. 
nificently acted, but the story concen 
trates on violence and hatred so single. 
mindedly that it misses its point as a 
plea for more enlightened penal regula. 
tions. Hume Cronyn, Burt Lancaster, 
Charles Bickford, Sam Levene and Art 
Smith head the almost entirely male 
cast of a film which merits the atten 
tion of a limited adult audience. (Uni- 
versal-International ) 


THE PERILS OF PAULINE. The saga 
of Pearl White, the serial queen of 
three decades ago, is tailored to fit the 
highly individual talents of Betty Hut- 
ton. She sings and mugs her way 
through a conventional rags-to-riches 
success story, but when the picture is 
dealing with the filming of an old-time 
“cliff-hanger,” her casting seems in 
spired. No one could put more gusto 
into the succession of desperate plights 
which threaten the heroine at the close 
of each week’s chapter. She is lef 
dangling from a flagpole, sharing a pit 
with a hungry lion, strapped in the 
path of an oncoming locomotive, mem 
aced by villains in an opium den. These 
and other perils are staged against & 
background which re-creates the flavor 
and atmosphere of film-making in its 
naive and uninhibited infancy. I 
should have a nostalgic appeal fot 
some audiences, an instructive one fot 
others and a hilariously comic one fot 
all. William Demarest, Constance Col 
lier and Billy DeWolfe ably point up 
the humor; and John Lund is the rathet 
stiff romantic attraction. Vivid Techni 


color enhances this relaxing family « F 





travaganza. (Paramount) 
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THE MAGIC BOW. When this fiction- 
alized story of Nicolo Paganini, the 
pineteenth-century genius of the violin, 
concentrates on music it is very good 
indeed. Though unseen, Yehudi Men- 
uhin is accorded credit for his mag- 
nificent rendition of an intermittent 
concert, which includes some Beethoven 
and Tartini, as well as a generous selec- 
tin of Paganini’s own compositions. 
The plot, which recounts the violinist’s 
rise from the slums of Genoa to pre- 
eminence in the concert halls of Eu- 
rope, Monotonously insists on making 
the hero’s musical] inspiration or lack 
of it depend on the current status of 
an obstacle-strewn romance. The lady 
is of noble birth and slated for a more 
appropriate marriage, so it takes ten 
reels and finally the intervention of the 
Pope himself to clear the way. Stewart 
Granger, Phyllis Calvert and the rest 
of the British cast are considerably 
better than their material in this un- 
dramatic but musically-delightful fam- 
ily film. (Universal-International) 


PACIFIC ADVENTURE. Pioneers in 
any endeavor are generally prophets 
without honor. This Australian-made 
biography of Sir Charles Kingsford- 
Smith, who envisioned and tested the 
first trans-Pacific air route and later 
lost his life charting another untried 
course, conveys far better than most of 
its Hollywood counterparts the dis- 
couragements which accompany fore- 
sight and daring, though in general it 
is episodic and technically inferior. It 
is for general audiences and should be 
of interest as a forerunner of more and 
better pictures from “down-under.” 
(Columbia) Moira WaLsH 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS SEEMED LIKE 
a mirror reflecting family life in the 
U.S.A. ... Among the things mirrored 
was the introduction of the wartime 
proximity fuse to domestic uses... . 
From the fuse, a scientist developed a 
husband-detector which rings bells 
when the head of the family comes 
home late at night, and records the 
exact time of arrival for the wife’s in- 
formation. Commented the inventor: 
‘The proximity fuse adapted to home 
life ought to have the effect of an A- 
bomb.” ... Other events also produced 
eflects somewhat similar to those of 
the A-bomb. In Brooklyn, a husband 


brought home a six-foot snake and 
threatened to curl it around his wife. 
When the reptile, a stranger to the city, 
got away on a sight-seeing tour, police 
entered the case. To them the wife con- 
fided: “I don’t think my husband loves 
me any more.” ... The results of mod- 
ern social philosophy continued appear- 
ing. . . . In Chicago a wife told the 
judge her husband regarded the cus- 
tom of having children in families as 
old-fashioned. With respect to other 
people’s children, she quoted him as 
saying: “All children should be placed 
in concentration camps until they are 
eighteen and then compelled to support 
themselves rather than be a burden to 
their parents.” . There were, of 
course, misunderstandings here and 
there. .. . In North Carolina, a judge, 
addressing an elderly man charged by 
his wife with non-support, said: “You 
haven’t taken proper care of this good 
woman and I’m going to give her twen- 
ty-five dollars a month.” Beaming with 
pleasure, the elderly defendant replied: 
“That’s mighty nice of Your Honor, 
and I'll give her a dollar or two from 
time to time, myself.” . . . Familial 
fission was set off by a variety of pre- 
texts... . In Des Moines a British war 
bride, divorcing because her husband’s 
love had tumed to comic books, de- 
clared she would never again marry a 
comic-book addict. . . . The widely-held 
suspicion that no man is a psychologist 
to his wife received confirmation. .. . 
In California a wife testified that her 
husband, a prominent psychologist, not 
only did not like people, including her, 
but did not even understand her. 

. A growing indifference to spirits 
Siedlie up a home in Ohio. .. . A Cleve- 
land spiritualist told the paren he did 
not mind when his wife, also a spirit- 
ualist, hobnobbed with spirits, but that 
he did object when her interest began 
turning away from the spirits to live 
men. ... Alimony snarls appeared. .. 
A Chicago man, who had promised his 
divorced wife a percentage of his win- 
nings on horse races, explained to the 
judge that the plan did not work be- 
cause his new wife would not let him 
bet. The judge ordered the man to de- 
vise a new plan. 


In 1946, one out of every three Amer- 
ican marriages ended in divorce... . 
If one out of every three American 
atoms were exploding, everybody would 
recognize the peril to the nation... . 
Whether everybody or nobody recog- 
nizes it, the nation is in grave danger 
when so many American homes are 
exploding. Joun A. TooMEy 
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GEORGETOWN 


VISITATION CONVENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Fully Aceredited 
Junior College and High Schoel for Gis 
148th Year 
College Preparatory and General Courses, 
Junior College, Secretarial and Medical Sec- 
retary Courses. Boarding and Day. Sports. 
— of Country Life in the National 
‘apital. 


ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 











Quonochontaug Inn 


Quonochontaug (Kwan-o-kon-taug), Rhode Island 
Delightful location right on ocean. Surf 
bathing, safe, sandy beach. Exceptional 
food included in weekly rate, $45 and up. 
Accom. 60. Telephone Watch Hill 9991 
or write. 














THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 
Westminster, Md., & 826 Newton St., Brookland, D. C. 


Catholic and Secular Books of ~*~ Rh 
lishers Promptly Supplied. Best Library 
Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. 
Monthly catalogue. 
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} PRIESTS OF EUROPE 
ee ee eee a cassocks and pao Also 
de-up cassocks for yourself 
satisfaction, 
, in 8 weeks’ time. 
| VICTOR PASCAL Wew'vank ten 
> 





“The Cassock Special 
, CLERICAL TAILORS OF THE BETTER KIND 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


GLASSES a+ reasonable prices 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


Established 
Louls Merckling and Stat, “Optometrists 
SIX EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Opposite B. Altman’s 34th Street E Entrance) 
Telephone: CA 5-6744 

















NOTICES 


10c per word. Payment with order. 





INFORMATION. A sparkling, 48 page, 
illustrated monthly magazine—organ for the 
convert movement. A Paulist publication. 
Introductory wr Ory 9 issues $1. Sub- 
scribe today! 411 West 59th Street, New 
York 19, New York. 


EDWARD BURCHELL. Books of Cath- 
olic interest bought and sold. 824 South 
East Avenue, Baltimore 24, Maryland. Free 
lists supplied. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000 needs prayers and gifts to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 


Carolina. 


JFSUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc, Write for 
Catalogue, Irish Industries Depot, Inc. -» 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. 
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Catholic teachers’ salaries 


Epitor: Apropos of the recent articles 
in AMERICA about raising salaries of 
teachers in Catholic educational insti- 
tutions, there is one phase of the prob- 
lem which, if discussed, has escaped 
my notice. 

Reading these articles, one is left 
with the impression that college admin- 
istrators are the villains of the piece— 
that they are either unaware of the 
need of the raises or, if aware, are un- 
willing to grant them. 

Is not their reluctance due rather to 
their inability to secure the needed 
funds? 

School executives today face: 1) an 
increase in maintenance costs of the 
religious-teacher community; 2) lack 
of endowment; 3) lack of annual 
scholarships; 4) lack of donations for 
general administrative purposes; 5) 
pressing need of plant expansion. 

The readiest source of increased rev- 
enue is the raising of tuition, yet this 
presents a difficulty of no slight im- 
portance. 

Take John and Joan. They marry, 
resolved to have all the children God 
will send them. Say there are five chil- 
dren in ten years. Mindful of the ad- 
monition of the Church, they send them 
to the parochial school. And now the 
long process begins—through high 
school, through college, perhaps through 
a professional school. How many Cath- 
olic fathers earn enough to meet not 
only the cost of mere education but of 
all the subsidiary and incidental re- 
quirements for five children? 

Can an increase in these costs be 
borne by parents? If it cannot—or not 
to the extent required to increase teach- 
ers’ salaries—what other sources of in- 
creased revenue can be counted on? 

Endowment is of course the final an- 
swer, but an endowment must be large 
to yield sufficient income to meet the 
added cost. 

Ought we not urge annual scholar- 
ships, in whole or in part, as the more 
readily attainable? To secure these, 
Catholic consciousness must be aroused 
to the need of the school for increased 
revenue and the need of teachers for 
better salaries. 

Somehow the Catholic public does 
not look upon the cost of secondary and 
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higher Catholic education as its prob- 
lem (I mean Catholics with no obliga- 
tions for the education of their own 
children). They must be made to real- 
ize their obligation, as members of the 
Mystical Body, to contribute to this 
vital activity of the Church. 

The cause of Catholic education is so 
eminently worthwhile that all concerned 
must contribute. Teachers, though they 
live in the world and must meet its 
costs, should consider their profession 
also from the angle of a vocation; ad- 
ministrators will have to be careful in 
disbursements; schools should be mod- 
est as possible; the general Catholic 
public must become aware of its obli- 
gations; parents eannot be overbur- 
dened. 

If all will collaborate, our system 
will continue its glorious apostolate 
and make its unmatched contribution 
to country and Church. 

ZacHEus J. MAHER, S.J. 

Los Altos, Calif. 


A nun to Miss Scanlan 


Epitor: Miss Emily Scanlan, in “Cath- 
olic Colleges and Catholic Leaders” 
(America, May 17), indicted her 
Alma Mater for failure to prepare her 
in “four major components of full 
Catholic living.” The first two, having 
to do with knowledge of non-Catholic 
traditions in philosophy, religion, litera- 
ture and science, may represent real 
imperfection in teaching. They might 
also be due to any number of factors 
which arise in the complex process of 
education. 

If Miss Scanlan is under the im- 
pression that the Catholic world of 
thought was bubbling with enthusiasm 
for the social implications of Catholic 
dogma—and specifically the dogma of 
the Mystical Body—while she was be- 
ing sheltered from thought by a false 
provincialism, this impression may be 
somewhat corrected by statement of a 
few facts. 

Back in 1932—presumably the time 
Miss Scanlan began college—some of 
us were beginning our graduate studies 
at Catholic universities. A few of us 
were fortunate enough to have among 
our mentors men who were enthusiastic 
about the very things Miss Scanlan is 
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enthusiastic about—in 1947. But these 
men were then pioneers, and the apathy 
they met with among students was 
pretty general. Today the social ep. 
cyclicals are familiar intellectual fare 
even in our high-school classes. But 
how many teachers in the field in 1939 
had had opportunities to study those 
encyclicals? Quadragesimo Anno ap. 
peared in 1931. 

As for the dogma of the Mystica) 
Body and its social implications, how 
many titles on this subject were avail. 
able in our book stores in 1932? [f 
Miss Scanlan wants to know something 
about the rapid development of thought 
on this doctrine during the last quarter 
century, let her consult the Catholic 
Encyclopedia of 1911. 

But she took part “daily” in the 
Missa Recitata. Those familiar with 
the restrictions surrounding the per. 
mission for the Missa Recitata will 
recognize that the administrators of 
her college were already exerting them. 
selves to project their appreciation of 
the liturgical revival. 

However, if I were one of Miss 
Scanlan’s teachers, I should be happy 
indeed to feel that I had done as much 
as they seem to have done to set her 
feet in the right direction. Miss 
Scanlan is a good walker, and gives 
indications of having tried some mou- 
tain climbing. May God give us more 
like her! 

Sister Teresa ALoyse, SP, 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Welcoming consumers 


Epitor: It is often argued that immi- 
grant DP’s would “glut the labor mar 
ket.” Statistics show (cf., for instance, 
Father Gardiner’s “Send these the 
homeless,” AMERICA, May 10) that this 
fear is groundless. But such a reply 
concedes too much to the opposition. 

I cannot see how any person, native 
or immigrant, is any more a producer 
(i.e. a worker) than a consumer. It is 
persons who are consumers as well as 
producers; and our economy welcomes 
consumers. Why then should an immi- 
grant be feared as an additional pro 
ducer and not rather welcomed as a 
additional consumer? Or could @ 
economist really demonstrate that a 
immigrant is a unique type of persdb 
who is only a producer without at the 
same time being a consumer, like aly 
of our next-door American-born neigh 
bors? 

(Rev.) Georce A. GALLICK 
Duluth, Minn. 














